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560 Oil and Agriculture working side by. side across the vast and bountiful stretches of the _ 
f F225 Prairies, combine their resources for the wealth and prosperity of the entire country.-See page 29. 
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Canadian Grain Storage In Tight Position 


Cees. S wheat supplies in the 
1956-57 crop year totalled around 


1,078,000,000 bushels, consisting of a 


carryover from the previous crop year 
of 540,000,000 bushels and a 1956 crop 
_of 538,000,000 bushels. The 1956-57 
crop year ended on Aug. 1. The carry- 
over will be larger this year than last, 
probably around 600,000,000 bushels. 
On July 17 the visible supply of 
wheat, that is wheat stored in eleva- 
tors, totalled 387,000,000 bushels. It 
was then estimated’ that- 273,000 000 
bushels remained in farm storage. 
But a lot of that wheat may have been 
disposed. of for livestock feed. 


Up to July 17, 528,500,000 bushels of 
all grains had been delivered in West- 
ern Canada, which was 24.7 million 
bushels more than deliveries during 
the same period in the previous year. 

By provinces deliveries to July 17 
were : 


Pr 

Man. Sask. Alta. Prov 

(Millions of Bushels) 
Wheat 34.3 200.0 92.2 326.5 
Oats ..- 17.9 24.2 17.2 59.3 
Barley. .. 22.0 51.6 38.4 112.0 
Reyes o 2.0 1.0 3.5 
Wax: 6.3 15.2 DT 252 
Total ... 81.0. 293.0 154.5 528.5 


Wheat-Exports Down 

Disappearance of wheat tp to July 
17 totalled 318,300,000 bushels com- 
pared with 366,900,000 for the same 
period in the previous year, a drop of 
48.6 million bushels. = 

Exports in the period totalled 254.4 
million as against 301.5 million a year 
ago. Domestic sales this crop year 
totalled 63.9 million as against 65.4 
million a year ago. 

The visible supply of all grains on 
July 17 was 475.7 million bushels. The 
rated eapacity of the Canadian eleva- 


tor system is 627.5 million bushels, 
and the working capacity around half 
a billion bushels. On July 17 the 
space available for grain in the eleva- 
tor system was 24,000,000 bushels. 


Cash Advance Plan 


The Diefenbaker government is 
pledged to arrange for cash advances 
for grain‘stored in farm bins. If the 
plan is to be operated by the Wheat 
Board, the act under which the board 
operates will have to be amended and 
there will be a delay ‘until parliament 
sits in the autumn, 

While this season’s grain output 
will be considerably below that of last 


year, there is likely to be less space’ 


in country elevators and. congestion 
will be as bad, if not worsé, than last 
year. : 

Of the 387 million bushels of wheat 
in visible supply, 243.4 million bushels 
was in western elevators, 11.5 million 
on the Pacific coast, 4.8 million at 
Churchill, 43.1 million at the Lake- 
head and 64.2 million in eastern ter- 
minals. 

The visible oat supply was 47, 721,- 
000 bushels and barley 57,868,000 
bushels. 


Big World Surplus 


The wheat situation was brighter a 


year ago as substantial forward sales, 
mainly to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, had been arranged for and 
exports continued through the late 
summer and early autumn. At this 
time importing nations are content to 
buy for immediate needs. The surplus 
wheat in the world is substantial, 
probably around  1,875,000,000,000 
bushels. 

No one can forecast what may hap- 
pen in the next few months, but the 
situation at present is not too bright. 


~ 


- Pool In Seed Business 


(COMMENCING August ist the Al- 

berta Wheat Pool will be in a 
position to handle forage and cereal 
seed crops on a co-operative basis for 
Alberta farmers. This atmnouncement 
was made in Calgary by. Ben S. 
Plumer, chairman of the Pool’s board 
of directors. 


Earlier this summer the purchase 
of the assets and properties of the 
Alberta Seed Growers’ Co-operative 
was announced but at the time, the 
actual date of transfer had not been 
established. 


The new Seed Division of the Wheat 
Pool will be in a position to handle 
deliveries of seed from this year’s 
harvest, expected to get under way 
in parts of Alberta within the next 
week or two. 


Mr. Plumer said that few changes 
in- staff, facilities and operating 
methods from those of the Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association are planned at the 
present time. Producers will have the 
option of selling on’ a* pooling basis 
or they may sell their seed outright 
to the Seed Division. 


Initial payments and prices will be 
established as.soon as possible. 


NEWS NOTES 


According to H. A. H. Wallace, 
federal plant. pathologist, more dis- 
eases attack barley than any. other 
cereal plant. 


Ld * * 


Lack of a good general rainfall in 
North-west India has cut the sowing 
of rice and other.autumn cereals this 
year to about 41.4 million tons, but 
this is still some ten per cent greater 
than in the previous year. 


from... 


~ PRAIRIE 


to 


SEASIDE 


The wheat-growing areas of Moroc- 
co will produce.an exportable surplus 
of 5,510,000 bushels of durum, but on 
the other hand Moroccan millers will 
have to import at least 3,674,000 bush- 
els of soft wheat. 

se 


The wheat crop forecast for Yugo- 
slavia this season is about 88 million 
bushels, or an increase of 23-million 
bushels. The outlook is also good for 
barley,.oats an drye. > 

- * = * 


The harvest throughout Italy is 
about two weeks late due to a cold 


‘wave in April and May, Italian wheat - 


production will still be close to 300,- 
million: bushels compared to last 
year’s 319-million bushels. 

* * a 


A heat wave followed by severe 


‘storms in France have caused heavy 


flood damage in Alpine valleys, but at 
the same time they have boosted 
crops>in that country, and a heavy 
crop. of wheat is now forecast for 
France, 
4 ante ia RER Z 


Horticultural enthusiasts through- 
out Alberta are heading for Leth- 
bridge on the 16th and 17th of this 
month (Aug:) for the 3rd provincial 
‘horticultural show. 

*s * * 

The Saskatchewan Wheat Pooi has 
purchased the Canadian National 
Railway’s  7,400,000-bushel terminal 
elevator at Port Arthur, which! in- 
creases that organization’s terminal 
elevator capacity at the Lakehead to 
nearly 28,000,000 bushels. The Sask. 
Pool handles 25%, of the grain passing 
through the Lakehead. Last year the 
Pool leased a terminal at Vancouver, 
B.C. . 


~ Alberta Wheat ‘Pool terminal, Port Arthur. 


From prairie to seaside Alberta farmers are providing themselves with a complete co-operative grain handling service. 
They own 535 Alberta Wheat Pool country elevators and two huge terminals located at Vancouver and Port Arthur. 


From the time their grain is delivered to a Pool country elevator until it is loaded into boats for export, it is handled 
"by experienced grainmen employed by . ... and working for... 


Vibe 
[1's ALBERTA Pooi LiEVAT TORS FOR e ALBERTA FARMERS” 


“Farmer-owned Co-operative” 


farm people. 


Alberta Wheat Pool members patronize their own elevators 


- with complete confidence. They know Pool elevators give them 
the very best service at a minimum of cost. Surplus earnings 
are returned to them as patronage dividends. . 
million since they went into business for themselves a pa 
tion ago. A : 


. nearly $20 


\ 


They also know that through their Pool they have gained 


You; too, can share these benefits. 
to Pool elevators ! 


| 


UNIVERSITY OF», 


influence and a powerful voice in the formulation nf the nation’s 
grain policies. : 


Join the Pool! Deliver 


* 
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with Amazing New 
Westen Canada’s Pioneer Agricultural Magazine 


Vol. LH. Founded in 1905 by Charles W. Peterson -EASER 


P.O. Box 620, Calgary, Aiberta Merv Bee 


ELIEF 
Leonard D. Nesbitt, Editor and Publisher 


For Men, Women 
' Published:Monthly by Farm and Ranch Review Limited $6.95 

rye by Western Printing & Lithographing Co. Ltd. 

uthorized as Second Class Mail — P.O. Dept., Ottawa. 
. Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations. NO- FITTING REQUIRED 

W. H. PEIRCE, Representative Encircling Pullstraps 

EASTERN ADVERTISING OFFICES : Room 410, 86 Bloor Street West, Toronto 5, Ont.| & Give Firm Even Support 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES: — To bona-fide farmers. residing in B.C., Alberta, Sas-| A Strong form fitting washable support. 
katchewan and Manitoba when remittance is made direct to our office—15c for 1 year, 
25c for 2 years, 50c for 5 years, to all others $1.00 per year. DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


“Revy” Brand 


STOCK TANKS 


No. 8 


RATES : Ninety cents per agate line. CLASSIF{ED ADVERTISING, 12c per _word in it, Don’t suffer an 
per insertion. Minimum charge for Classified Advertising, $2.50. : oi 16 ere tigi c rege a at ar *pi-Peer § AC 
-EASER bodys 10-day trial, offer. Money 
: back guarantee. Just give hip measure- 
~ ment. We pay postage except on C.O.D.'s. 
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(2h PIPER BRACE (CANADA) 


sti d of 2” SPRUCE LUMBER 
A hala eee 1242 McGill College Ave., Dept FR-87B, 


(Wil) not affect the taste of the water.) Canadian ‘Grain: Situation 22) ee Montreal 2, Quebec. 
«Mth The. Exclusive 6 All Canada Swine Show by Miriam Green Ellis’... 2 
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Feed Reserves as Livestock Insurance by Grant Ma 
Veterinarians Guard Livestock Health ___.. 
Grand Daughter of Sarcee Chief Weds _... 
Hereford Stockmen Disagree with Breeders 
Feminine Mail Carrier by Jenny Pringle ..... 
History of Rangemen’s Annual Dinner’ <.............. 
Butter and Eggs in Olden Times by F. A. Twilley 
Experiences of John Blair by Jane Havens 
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Assembled and Painted. 
' All Tanks 2’ 6” deep. 


es ee S000 
aes $78.00 
Ve c= GORMU 
Other Sizes Available. 


Special Tanks made to order 
—any size, round or rectangular. 


- Prices F.O.B. CALGARY. 


PREVELSTOKE 
Beer cane 


ste eeneenneeenenee 


Aunt Sal 
Dairy Page ......... oe 
EditeIs Deskin ee oi ee ee eS 
Alberta Oil Sparks Economic Revolution by R. E. Wegh 
Livestock Page ae 

SS 
try stocks are up by 13% million 
pounds. 

Shipments of feeder cattle to feed 
lots in the first six months of this 
year increased by 8,000 head in Al- 
berta and 5,000 head in Saskatchewan. 


The meat situation in Canada is 
tight, particularly with beef and pork. 
Meat storage figures are down by 
around 17,000,000 Ibs. Pork is down 


WHAT A BLESSING 
TO HEAR AGAIN! 


Even if your hearing loss is severe, 
you may hear again so clearly you'll 
easily understand every word the 


by 1334 million pounds. Dressed poul- 
preacher says! This is now possible 
with latest electronic miracle inven- 


. i \ | tion that makes old-style hearing 
‘ aids obsolete. Complete information 
about this new scientific advance- 

ment, and what it means to your 


hearing and your happiness, is de- 
scribed in a _ hope-filled new book. 
To get this valuable book FREE, 
without obligation, send name and 
address on a postcard to Dept. 4-388, 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., P.O. Box 52, 
Rosemount, Montreal, Que. 


\ 
ILLNESS 
st 


7 


AWNINGS — TENTS 


| M. B. Beard ot Frankfort, Indiana, five- 
| star litter of 12 pigs, tipped the scales 
at 835 pounds at $ weeks fora fantastic 
average of almost 70 pounds per pig. 
| The third heaviest litter in Landrace 
| History and the highest this year to 
date. These pigs went on to make a 
ton of pork in 110 days. The Sire of 
this litter was Fergus Ne Plus Ultra 
55; bred and-raised by Fergus Land- 
race Swine Farm. For the tops in 
Landrace order trom the Férgus Land- 
race Swine Farm. We. are recog- 
= nized the largest importer and breeder 
of Top Quality Tandage Swine in Can- 
ada Weanling, fourmonth-old, six- 
month-old sows and boars; guaranteed 
in-pig sows, serviceable boars, for im- 
mediate delivery. Catalogue. 


FERGUS LANDRACE SWINE FARM 


Feraus ‘ Ontario 
Troubled with GETTING 
MEN UP NIGHTS, Pains in BACK, 


Weg. HIPS, LEGS, Tiredness 


for 


Complete freedom for arranging ma- 
terials because there are no posts to 
clutter the interior. 


@ YOU HAVE NO MAINTENANCE 


WORRIES WHEN YOU USE OUR 
GLUED, LAMINATED RAFTERS 


® GRAIN 
STORAGE . 
- SHEDS 


AND DECORATIVE ALUMINUM . st aD 
COVERING. Bec 8) a 
@ BARNS 


@ WAREHOUSES 


GARDEN FURNITURE ~ 


Chairs, Umbrellas and Hammocks 
Camping Equipment 
Boat Covers 
FITTED TRUCK COVERS 


) TENT and 
(ar AWNING LTD. 


614A 17th Ave. W —- Ph. 27606 
“Our Business Covers a tot of Things”’ 


Famous 
Saddle 


King 
Saddles 
Low Moose Cutting, $138 00) 


SADDLE KING SADDLES ARE 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 
A NEW SADDLE OR YOUR MONEY 
BACK, if not completely satisfied. 

We Pay Shipping Charges. 
Western Canadian Distributors 


Be wise and invest your 
dollars in one of our 
engineered b u i ldings 
which costs. less and 
are best. 


40 Loss of Physical Vigor 


If you have these symptoms 
then your troubles may be traced to Glandu- 
lar Dysfunction . . . a constitutional disease. 
Medicines that give temporary relief will not 
remove the cause of your trouble. Neglect of 
Glandular Dysfunction often leads to pre- 
mature old age and sometimes incurable 
malignancy. 
The past few years men from over 3,000 
communities have been successfully. treated 
here at the Excelsior Institute. They have 
found soothing relief and new zest in life. 
The Excelsior Institute, devoted to the 
treatment of diseases peculiar to older men 
by NON-SURGICAL methods has a NEW 


Fire Insurance Rates Are Very Low 


‘INVESTIGATE TODAY! 


Please state what size you require. 
Engineered to Standard Sizes. 


Building Company Ltd. 


Timber 


FREE BOOK that tells how Glandular. Dys- ® 
function may be corrected by proven NON~. Phone 604 - 35th Avenue N.E. Phone / Mcintyre $s Saddlery 
SURGICAL treatments. This book may Office. : Res. SWIFT CURRENT, SASK. 

pre fe Nimarh par es dende 7-8501 _ ah Lad oats 7-2113 “Saskatchewan’s Finest Western Store” 


rite today. There is no obligation. Write tor FREE Catalogue. 


Excelsior Institute, Dept. . 234 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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day you installed these 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 


units for easier living 


i 


i 


RUNNING WATER 


with a 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic. 
Water. System 


There's a capacity rated FM 
System fo supply the water needs of 
every home or farm, Economical to 
install and operate ... sturdily built 
for trouble-free service, 


HOT WATER 


with a 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Glass-lined 
Water Heater 


You can choose from a complete 
line of electric or gas glass-lined 
models. Each one features heavy 
steel construction, thick insulation, 
pressure tested tank and fen year 
warranty, 


SOFT WATER 
witha 
Fairbanks-Morse 
Automatic 
Water Softener 


Available in Gutomatic and manu- 

ally-operated models. Low first cost, 

. and low cost of operation makes an 
F-M unit your best buy. 


‘lar ® 


Have the ee and convenience of “ALL THREE” 


You can have all the wonderful advantages provided by these 
Fairbanks-Morse units for easier living at a surprisingly low cost. 
Installation is easy and F-M experience in building mechanical 
equipment assures many, many years of trouble-free operation. 
Service and parts are always available from branches in principal 
Canadian cities, 


See your F-M dealer or mail this coupon for full 
information on these and other F-M quality products. 


[J WATER SYSTEMS 
[1] WATER HEATERS 
[-] WATER SOFTENERS 
[J LIGHT PLANTS 
~ [] SPACE HEATERS 
[sump pumes 
Po LAWN MOWERS - 


The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse Co. Limited 
’ 980 ST. ANTOINE ST., MONTREAL, QUE. 


Please send me information on the items | have checked, 


NAME... cccccccncenccnccsccsenssscsecscsnsssces 


ADDRESS 20555. ede Sos oes savvasvnal con seeess 


You'll never forget the happy’ 


-last year. 


All Canada Swine 


By MIRIAM GREEN ELLIS 


EE a rich setting of anniversaries, the 

All Canada Swine Show set up a 
precedent of its own at Brandon, 
Man., this year. As a background, 
there was the anniversary of con- 
federation, the 75th anniversary of 
Brandon and the fiftieth anniversary 
of Brandon Exhibition. In addition a 


| dozen towns round about were cele- 


brating their fiftieth or seventy-fifth 
anniversaries. 


Being: in the agricultural centre of 
the Keystone Province, it was the 
proper place to draw in from East 
and West, representatives of the 
swine population. It was purely a 
bacon show, but all the entries were 
pure-bred and there was a section for 
Advanced Registry hogs. They were 
mostly Yorkshires, but a few Land- 
race and Large Whites were included. 
Some 600 entries were judged by J. G. 
Stothart, Lacombe 
Farm, and some of those classes re- 


| quired a strong heart and a clear 


mind. Moreover, it was a hot day. 
Judging was done in the new pig barn, 
but there was an overflow of pigs in 
two other nearby barns. Incidentally 
there was.an exhibit of the “Lacombe” 
breed which have created a lot of 
interest while they were being de- 
veloped at the Lacombe Farm, and 
which were withdrawn from distribu- 


| tion by the Minister of Agriculture 


last year, about the time that the 
type had been truly set.” So the 
Brandon sow was really their debut. 
Before judging started, the exhibitors 
were brought together at a roast pork 
banquet -at which the packers were 
hosts. F. M. Baker, manager of the 
show was chairman, and W. P. Wat- 
son, livestock commissioner’ for On- 


‘| tario, was the chief speaker: He com- 


mented on the fact that production in 
Canada was hardly enough to meet 
the domestic requirements for pork, 
although prices were never so high as 
Canadian tastes had 
changed. At one time, they ate more 
pork than beef. But since the war, 
when the English market fell off, the 
quality of Canadian hogs had been 
going down. The type was acceptable, 
but they were too fat. It is not just 
a matter of diet, people just do not 


like fat. A new approach to the hog. 


business must be initiated, he-said. 
While the pure-bred breeders did not 
approve of cross-breeding, there was 
no evidence that it was bad practice if 


‘carefully carried out. Although Can- 


ada had advanced well under the one- 
type system, he forecast that there 
would be more cross-breeding than in 
the past. 


Before Mr. Baker could get the 


meeting adjourned, the sale commit- 
tee bore down on him with some fancy 
baggage and a cheque. 


The sale brought up a terrific flurry 
for the Landrace, one bred sow going 
up and up to $800. Average price of 
83 Canadian Yorkshires was $119.60; 
of six English Yorkshires, $111.66; of 


19 Landrace, $334.40; of two Tam-. 


worths, $77.50, and the over-all aver- 
age price for 110 pigs was $155. 


Most of the pigs stayed in the 
prairie provinces, but a few went to 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Indiana and 
one even to Texas. Sixty-nine breed- 
ers were represented in the sale, six 
from Prince Edward Island, two from 
Quebec, 15 from Ontario, 10 from Sas— 
katchewan, 5 from Alberta and 31 
from Manitoba. ~ = 


The $800 sow was a bred- andes 
offered by Tom Robson, Denfield, Ont., 
and sold to A. Rasmussen, Regina, 
who also got three others. Bidding 

against him on the $800 sow was W. 
Henry, Westhope, N.D., who bought 
the next one offered by T. W. Graham, 


Experimental. 


Show At Brandon 


Brampton, Ont., at $510, and another 
Graham sow went to Don Cooke, Wine 
nipeg, at $500. The Robson sow was 
sixth in her class. 


Buyers were paying chiaideratia 
heed to Advanced Registry breeding, 
and the Prince Edward Island pigs 
created more favorable judgment than 
they get in Ontario. 


Grand championship for sows went 
to Alex McPhail & Sons with Blanche 
Queen 252H, which-he bought last fall 
from Hooker’ Bros., Armstown, Que. 
Reserve grand champion sow was 
Kingston Lady-39H, shown by Stirling 
Willis, North River, P.E.I,. Senior and 
grand champion boar was Meadow- 


-brook At 208J, shown by W. Turnbull 


& Sons, Brussels, Ont. Reserve cham- 
pion boar Ridgemoor Lad 89L was 
shown ‘by W. S, May, Straithclair, 
Man. Junior-and reserve junior boara 
were shown by Werner Romahn, 
Petersburg, Ont., and Gordon Schweit- 
zer, Kitchener, Ont. 


/ In the Advancéd Registry classes, 
Alex McPhail & Sons took first for _ 
boar with Scot Lad 8K whose dam hag 
the highest carcass score in Canada, 
The dam was also at the show. Second 
place for Advanced. Registry boars 
went to &. F. Richardson & Son, Se- 
mans, Sask., on College King 66H, and 
W.S. May was third. 


In the qualified sows, Prince Ed- 
ward Island took the first three places, 
first to Stirling Willis, second to Al- 
mon Boswell and Willis, third. The 
P.E.I. breeders have adhered tena- 
ciously to the type they liked; nothing 
distracts them from it. 


With each of these wins there went 
a flock of special prizes, ranging from 
wrist watches to TV sets. A nice 
award was for breeders’. herd, won by 
Gordon Schweitzer, Kitchener, with 
Stirling Willis, second. They had 
both been big winners throughout, 
The $100 cheque for herd travelling 
the farthest went to The Prince Ed- 
ward Island Swine Breeders’ “Associa- 
tion. Werner Romain, Petersburg, 
Ont., won for junior champion sow, 
for junior herd, for get of sire. 


Schweitzer was the premier exhibi- 
tor with 374 points; McPhail, second, 
with 288, and Willis, third, with 268 
points. 


This is Sheila Savage on the Savage 
Ranch ten miles north of Lloydmin- 
ster, Alta., riding her Sfetland pony, 
“Tippy”, who is 35 years old. 


ENOUGH IS ENOUGH 
A mother who had eight children 
in eleven years was- looking at her 
oldest daughter in her confirmation 
dress, and said: ‘ 
“Sally, honey, I think you're beau- 
tiful!” = 
The youngster’s face beamed at 
which her mother added teasingly, 
“but, of course, I’m prejudice 
Sally’s face fell. “Oh, mother,” she 
wailed, “not againt’’ ; 


t 
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Farm and Ranch Review Editorials 


Hereford Roundup : 


Lessons 


PPARENTLY enthusiasm alone can’t 
sustain an operation the size of a 
Hereford Congress . . . and enthusiasm 
is no substitute for organization. ‘ 
A great deal of this enthusiasm went 
into the planning in Calgary, for the week 
of business that was to become the First 
Hereford Round-Up. But on opening day 
the attendance left something to be de- 
sired. Southern Alberta breeders were 
noticeable by their absence. Alberta pro- 
duces a third of the nation’s beef, and 
yet those in attendance were largely from 
elsewhere. 
The panel discussions were frank and 
timely, the speakers were learned, the 
guests notable, and the entertainment 


varied and interesting. The organizers _ 


should be thanked for their work and 
self-sacrifice in doing the spade-work in 
this initial try. However, there were or- 
ganizational shortcomings which are easy 
to spot in retrospect, which may perhaps 
be pardoned, but we can certainly find 
fault if no lessons are learned through 
this first experience. 


In the first place, it was a bit diffi- 


cult to‘find a purpose for the Congress, 
other than straight promotion of the 
breed. As the days wore on the congress 
seemed to cast itself adrift with no real 
destination. As in any such function, the 
introductions were sometimes lengthy 
and the timetable lagged. Perhaps the 
vast size of the Stampede Corral was a 
factor in gobbling up the meetings and 
making attendance seem smaller. But 
then, if attendance had gone-the other 
way with a smaller space reserved, an 
overflow of delegates might have found 
themselves stuck in the Stampede rush for 
tickets, seats, beds and general meeting- 
room accommodation. This would have 
been far worse. As we have implied, it’s 
easier to look back than ahead. Perhaps 
the Round-Up was held on the wrong 
date, as the sale prices appeared to bear 


out. Then again, few ranchers can take 


a week off their peak haying period as well 
as a week off for the bigger show — the 
Calgary Stampede. Maybe, also, it was 
too long for sustained interest in a rather 
nebulous program. 

Attendance increased as the. days 
rolled by, until the excellent ranch tour 
brought out a couple of hundred packed 
cars for what turned out to be a very good 
show. One impression is left ... the 
ranchers seem to have skipped the im- 
portant discussions and turned out in 
force for the more social end. The beef 
industry can’t be in too serious straits 
these days, or the ranchers would have 
done the reverse and paid closer attention 
to the business end of the Round-Up. 

; x 

Every farm on which a tractor is oper- 
uted should obtain -a copy of the pam- 
phlet “Operation Tractor” available free 
from the Alberta Safety Council, Alberta 
Block, Edmonton. This pamphlet, pre- 
pared by the safety committee of the 
Council, covers the subject of safe opera- 
tion of tractors in a most comprehensive 
way. The tractor is the most dangerous 
piece of machinery on the farm. 


What Will Be Done 
About Wheat ? 


R™: HON. C. D. HOWE might well have 
been downeast over his defeat in the 
recent federal election but loss of his 
position as a cabinet minister has its 
compensations. As minister of trade and 


commerce in the Liberal administration 


he had to worry about the wheat situation 
which has gradually been going from bad 
to worse. He is now relieved of that re- 
sponsibility. 


There is now in this country about 
600,000,000 bushels of wheat available for 
export and cafryover. That is the surplus 
to which must be added the excess over 
domestic requirements of the current 
crop. Exports for the 1956-57 crop year 
ended July 31 last, totalled only around 
265,000,000 bushels or about 45,000,000 
bushels less than the previous year’s ex- 
ports. The carryover will likely be the 
highest in history. , 


The dilemma of the western wheat 
producer lies in his inability to deliver his 
grain in any volume during the autumn 
months, which, in happier years, has been 
his “pay day” period. The Canadian line 
and terminal elevator capacity provides 
workable space for 490 million bush- 
els. But that space has been more 
or less “plugged” for years past. This 
coming autumn may witness a more seri- 
ous situation in that respect than any- 
thing experienced in the. past. 

For half a century wheat has been the 
major economic nexus between Canada 
and the United Kingdom, the world’s 
greatest wheat importer. In peace and 


war Great Britain has been assured of a - 


regular and adequate supply of the high- 
est quality millitg wheat available to 
world markets. Prices to the United 
Kingdom have either been competitive 
world prices or prices below world prices. 
The prices below world prices have been 
determined by the unilateral decision of 
Canada as in 1917, 1943 and 1945, or by 
agreements such as the Anglo-Canadian 
contract of 1946-49 or the International 
Wheat Agreement of 1949-53. It seems 
to have’ been Canadian policy to restrain 
the upward movement of prices in periods 
of scarcity, at least in the ease of Great 
Britain. 

The World Wheat Agreement was 
devised “to provide abundance of wheat 
within a reasonable range of floor and 
ceiling prices and the first agreement 
covering the period from 1949 to 1953 un- 
doubtedly had a stabilizing influence. But 
when world suppliés in exporting coun- 
tries mounted to record totals the value 
of the arrangement to exporters diminish- 
ed. At the present time the competition 
for export markets is of the dog-eat-dog 
nature. 

The United States has pursued a 
rather ruthless policy of forcing. surpluses 
on every possible world outlet. Criticism 
from Canada and other wheat exporting 
nations, which has reached rather harsh 
terms at times, has been ineffectual in 
changing the American attitude. Nor is 
it likely to be in the future. 


World wheat importing nations are 
complacently viewing the piled up wheat 


supplies in exporting nations and are in 
no hurry to buy except for immediate 
needs. They are looking for a drop in 
price. The Canadian Wheat Board is a 
government organization and any price 
reduction to producers is politically im- 
possible at the present time. The Can- 
servative government is pledged to ad- 
vance cash on farm-stored grain and the 
Wheat Board will probably have that re- 
sponsibility, unless the grain handling 
companies are willing and able to take on 
the proposition. 

The federal government may follow 
the policy of the United States and launch 
a program of wheat gifts to needy na- 
tions, the acceptance of national curren- 
cies of importers, the giving of long-term 
credit and such like. The Liberal.govern- 
ment refused to undertake any such 
schemes, claiming a wheat war with the 
United States would result and Canada 
would suffer the most in such an event. 
The Conservative government, new in 
office, may be more daring. The situation 
is really serious. The storage charges 
alone are mounting and last year cost the 
federal treasury some $31,000,000 as a 
partial contribution to such costs. The 
farmers are weary of explanations as to 
how the congestion was caused and want 
action. 


* 


Land Conservation . 


In Manitoba 


THE Manitoba department of agricul- 
ture is developing a plan which, when 
completed, will result in the seeding to 
grass of three million acres of farm land. 
The objective is to reclaim land already 
damaged through soil erosion and to pro- 
tect threatened acres. 

The plan provides for the department 
seeding from ten to thirty acres per farm 
this year with selected varieties of grass 
seed. The farmer pays $2.00 an acre and 
the government bears the balance of the 
cost. There are four types of reclaimable 
land that will be seeded, that damaged by 
wind erosion, water erosion, land impreg- 
nated with alkali and land which is subject 
to flooding in the springtime. 

Fertile farm land is still the most 
valuable resource of the prairie provinces 
of Canada. The ability of this region to 
produce food in abundance makes a con- 
tribution to the economic strength of the 
Canadian nation far beyond the realiza- 
tion of the genera] public. The conserva- 
tion and protection of western farm land 
is of concern to the farm people, and also 
of importance to all of Canada. 

Grass is the means devised by Nature 
to protect land. It has been authorita- 
tively asserted that it took five hundred 
years to establish the original prairie sod. 
A relatively few years of cultivation and 
cropping can rob that soil of its humus. 
The restoration of a grass cover can con- 
tribute to the regeneration of the fertility 
of the soil. 

The seeding of grass may not be a 
paying proposition to the farmer looking 
to the immediate future. But over the 
long term that protection of farm land 
and restoration of fertility is a good in- 
vestment. 
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Expensive 
C.B.C. TV Shows 


(Winnipeg Tribune) 
ANOTHER of the blessings of summer arrived 
when the Jackie Rae Show went off the air 
until fall, But just before he signed off, Mr. Rae 
was carried away by his feelings and decided to 
- say a word of individual thanks to all those who 
had a hand in making his show the thing it was. 


Without batting an eye, he told the TV audi- 
ence that he wanted to thank the 300 people 
who helped produce the show. 


Count them — 300 people to produce a half- 
hour song-and-dance show of mediocre quality. 


There is a widespread feeling that waste, extra- 
vagance and empire-building are rampant in the 
CBC. Money — and taxpayers’ money at that — 
is poured out like water. ‘ 

Mr. Rae’s announcement that it takes 300 
people to stage his piffing show did nothing to 
dispel this feeling. 


Slaughter On 
The Highways 


HE nation was horror-stricken when, 

last autumn, a plane went down in the 

mountains of Southern British Columbia, 
carrying 62 persons to their death. 

But the fact that over 3,000 persons 
are killed in auto accidents in a single 
year in this country is accepted with a 
degree of callousness. 

It seems to be regarded as a necessary 
human sacrifice to the idol of Modern 
Mechanism. Have we gone back to the 
cruel heathen customs of the pre-Chris- 
tian era ? 

The individual in a vehicle weighing 
several thousand pounds and driven by 
an engine of 350 h.p. is provided with a 
silky-smooth highway. 

Speed up to 80 and 90 miles an hour 
is nothing to such a combination. How 
many pay any attention to speed regula- 
tions ? 

The man at the wheel is captain and 
crew. He is an absolute monarch and he 
knows it. What an exhilarating experience 
for the introvert ! 

Speed is the main cause of traffic ac- 
cidents, for the human body has no chance 
against a couple of tons of steel hurtling 
along at 70 or 80 miles an hour. 

Alcoholic consumption by drivers of 
cars probably comes second as a cause of 
accidents. A man at the wheel elated by 
a few drinks of liquor is a dangerous in- 
dividual. He is a potential killer. 

Governments have passed regula- 
tions, police have striven to carry them 
out, but the deaths on the highways con- 
tinue unabated. 

If there is no surcease from this hu- 
man slaughtering governments will be 
forced to pass drastic legislation. The 
Saskatchewan government has a law re- 
quiring “drinkometer tests”. We thought 
at first that this was an infringement on 
human liberty, but human life comes be- 
fore liberty. 

As the years pass there will be many 
more cars operating on better highways. 
That has always meant in the past that 
the Angel of Death will be busier than 
ever. 


% 


* 

Agricultural production in Canada 
in 1956 was 65.3% above the average of 
the years 1935-38, according to the Do- 
minion bureau of statistics. The increase 
in the western provinces: Manitoba, 
69.1%; Saskatchewan, 38%; Alberta, 
66.7%, and B.C., 25.2%. 


-ment. 


The U.S. A. Contribution 
To World Freedom 


INCE World War 2 the United States 

government has expended over $62 
billion for foreign aid. 

The great North American republic, 

in granting such huge sums, followed a 


policy unique in the history of interna- ~ 


tional relations. Only churlishness would 
seek to minimize the generosity and far- 
sightedness of the United States. 

The expenditure of such vast sums 
reaped real rewards. It. saved much of 
the Western World from possible complete 
domination by Communist Russia. .It re- 
established the economy of post-war 
Western Europe. It haMed the Russian 
drive to encompass the Far East. It did 
more to prevent a third world war which, 
with the modern means of overwhelming 
destruction, would have been the greatest 
calamity the Human race has ever known. 

The United States is now the richest 
and most powerful nation in the world. 
No one can truthfully say it is a warlike 
nation. Militarily weak Canada has lived 
beside it in peace and security for over 150 
years. The U.S. has poured out its wealth 
at a fabulous rate in the interests of free- 
dom and peace. 

It is indeed fortunate for the free world 
that this giant United States exists today 
to carry on the traditions of democracy 
which grew over the centuries on British 
soil, 


Will Inflation 


Controls Work ? 


(THROUGHOUT the long range of his- 

tory wars have always been followed 
by depressions. To avoid such a happen- 
ing nations have undertaken the regula- 
tion of monetary matters by governments 
since World War II ended. So we have 
had an inflationary boom. The result has 
been rising prices, increased costs of living 
and a persistent drop in the value of the 
monetary unit. 

But business has been booming, in- 
vestment in plant and industry at- record 
levels, real estate and equity values ris- 
ing and general prosperous times. Em- 
ployment at high levels and at good wages 
and salaries provided ample buying power 
for the general public and an orgy of 
spending resulted. 

But inflation ‘corks like a cancer. It 
feeds on itseif and there comes a time 
when some sort of a cure must be tried 
out and, to be successful, the treatment 
is drastic. People, as a group, do not like 
such an experience., ; 

The alternative is to permit inflation 
to continue until the end, which would 
mean the destruction of the value of the 
currency, of savings, of pensions, of life 
insurance, and of bonds, and a general 
breakdown of the financial system. Such 
spells chaos. 

In Canada and the United States 
efforts at tempering inflation have been 
undertaken through restricting credit. It 
has yet to be demonstrated whether this 
plan will be a success. The problem in 
Canada is in the lap of the new govern- 
If it fails in such an effort the 
farm people will be hardest hit, for they 
have limited bargaining power and can- 
not restrict production. 


* 


Gas Exports Should 
Be Limited 


TP.HE high standards of living in the . 


United States and Canada have been 
achieved mainly because of the immense 
amount of power available at low cost for 
productive purposes. 

Rushing water, coal and natural gas 
are the main sources of power. One of 
the most important contributing factors 
in Ontario’s dominant position in manu- 
facturing in Canada is its tremendous 
hydro electric development. 

Power developed from the lower 
reaches of the great Columbia river has 
made the states of Oregon and Washing- 
ton important industrial regions. 


The natural gas resources of Western 
Canada, and particularly of Alberta, pro- 
vide an almost incalculable source of 
power. It was stated in the Canadian 
House of Commons that the natural gas 
in Alberta provided a source of power 
greater than that of the St. Lawrence 
river. A member of the United States 
congress said that Alberta’s gas resources 
possessed greater power potentialities 
than the entire Columbia river. 

The policy of the Liberal government, 
now out of power, was to restrict the ex- 
port of natural gas to the United States 
and pipe the surplus from the west to 
eastern provinces. Exceptions were made 
in the case of the Peace River fields, from 
which export was permitted to the State 
of Washington, and a field near Medicine 
Hat which is exporting a limited volume 
of gas to Montana. . 

There also seemed to be a weakening 
of the policy with respect to exports to the 
U.S.A. from central Canada. No final de- 
cision had been made when the govern- 
ment was defeated in the June elections. 

Now a campaign is under way to ex- 
tend gas export to the western states of 
the U.S.A. A pipe line from the Sa- 
vanna Creek area in Southern Alberta to 
provide gas for the Spokane area has 
been proposed. What policy will the 


.Diefenbaker government develop on this 


question of gas export ? 

Natural gas is the greatest power re- 
source of the west. Unlike hydro electric 
power it is a wasting resource. A policy 
of the most careful and far-reaching 
nature should be carried out so that the 
interests of Canadian people may be given 
first consideration when it comes to de- 
ciding on gas export. 

Oil and gas discoveries have given a 
fair start to the industrialization of the 
western economy. Surplus gas from the 
west will reduce the need for coal imports 
in Central Canada, and also encourage in- 
dustrial expansion there. The expansion 
of industrialism east and west will create 
more employment and larger markets for 
farm products. If our natural gas is per- 
mitted to flow to the United States in 
heavy volume, the industry and the agri- 
culture of that country will get the bene- 
fit. Canada will be the loser. 

* 


Famine is spreading in China. Some 
26,000,000 acres of land in ten provinces 
are devasted by drouth. The hog popula- 
tion has dropped by ten million. Peasants 
are leaving the land and crowding into 
the cities, creating a serious problem. 


What $1,000,000 Would Do 


ps following is:from the Alberta 
Division of the Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society : 


Emily Sveen, an arthritis sufferer, 
has painted a rosy picture of what 
she feels, no doubt sincerely, could be 
done for a millionaire who might be 
stricken with this spiteful disease. 


_Alas, Emily, although much that 
money could buy would be within the 


reach of this millionaire, he would not 


be CURED. So far, although arthritis 
as a disease has been known since the 
time of the dinosaurs, NO CURE has 
been found. 


There have been new drugs de- 
veloped within the last ten years and 
some of these have been used in the 
treatment of arthritis. They are not 
called “wonder drugs” by the. medical 
profession or the researchers who de- 
velop them. They are used, under ex- 
pert medical supervision, in cases 
‘where the patient’s doctor has reason 
to believe the drug will help the par- 
ticular case. Remember there are 
many, many forms of arthritis. 


Emily’s dream hospital, and its 
equipment would swallow a consider- 
able portion of her million dollars. Its 
upkeep such as salaries for pro- 
fessional staff and ordinary adminis- 
tration and domestic staff would run 
into more than a million each year on 
the lines she envisages. : - 


The Canadian Arthritis and Rheu- 
matism Society in the eight years, 
"1948 to 1955, has used $3,637,921 on 
providing and expanding services for 
diagnosis, treatment and rehabilita- 
tion of sufferers from rheumatic dis- 
eases, a growing programme of re- 
search and professional, education to 
discover the causes, develop methods 
of prevention and increase knowledge 
of these diseases, and provide patients 
and the general public with truthful 
information regarding warning signs 
and the need for prompt treatment. 
It is estimated that C.A.R.S. can and 
should spend about $1,500,000 per.an- 
num in pursuing these objectives. 

It should be kept ir mind that as 
well as spending over three million in 
hard cash during the eight years men- 
tioned, the C.A.R.S. has been ably as- 
sisted without cost by millions of 
hours of time given by volunteers — 
professional men and women, retired 
men and women, housewives, students 
and patients themselves. In the eight 
provinces of Canada where there is a 
C.A.R.S. Division, these volunteers, 
men and women, play a vital role in 
the Society’s program. They organize 
campaigns for funds — over fifty per 
cent of the Society’s income is derived 
from campaigns and community 
chests or united appeals. They serve 
as Directors. They watch over pa- 
tient’s welfare. THey provide trans- 
portation with their own cars. They 
assist the professional staff in count- 


less ways, thus saving time on routine 
matters which can be devoted to treat- 
ing more patients. 


Arthritis cannot be cured, but with 
early diagnosis and proper treatment, 
crippling can be prevented. While re- 
searchers are working to find the 
cause and thus the cure, doctors and 
physiotherapists are working to pre- 
vent crippling. Even when crippling 
has already occurred, much can be 
done to help this condition.- A signifi- 
cant fact is that since the Society be- 
gan work eight years ago, 81% of its 
patients have improved. ? 


There-is a C.A.R.S. Division in your 
own Province, Alberta. In Edmonton 
and Calgary, there are diagnostic 
clinics and also Mobile Units, with 
chartered graduate physiotherapists 
to heip the home-bound _ patients. 
From Edmonton, they also serve peo- 
ple in Westlock and Wetaskiwin, and 
plans are under way to open new 
branches in Red Deer, Lethbridge and 
Drumheller. 


Those of you who want to know 
more about our organization, its work 
and future plans, or who want to see 
the wonderful, color-sound film, 
“Never Surrender,” please ask our 
headquarters office, at 10128-98 Street, 
Edmonton, phone 21825. The execu- 
tive secretary will be only too glad to 
help you as much as_ possible.—H. 
Van Veldhuizen, Executive Secretary. 


a a nn ace nena 
GROWING PURE SEED 


As.a result of the widespread dis- 
tribution of new varieties of field 
crops, and especially Parkland barley, 
there are many seed plots growing on 
the prairies this summer. The Bran- 
don Experimental Farm has issued a 
reminder to emphasize the im- 
portance of maintaining the quality 
of these plots as high as_ possible. 
Roguing, or the removel of any ~un- 
desirable plants whether they -be 
weeds, other’ plants or just other 
varieties, is one way of doing this. 
Volunteer grain often appears through 
no fault of the farmer—having been 
introduced by wild life, by a water- 
run, or possibly through the develop- 
ment of seeds that didn’t germinate 
the previous year. A day or two 
spent removing volunteer plants can 
often mean the difference between 
success and failure. 


Harvesting is also a critical opera- 
tion and the general sense of urgency 
should not allow a farmer to become 
slack in watching his practices of 


‘cleanliness. The combine should be 


cleaned before starting on each seed 
block. This is time consuming but 
absolutely essential if purity is to be 
maintained. If seeds from two fields 
with different pedigrees are bulked to- 
gether, serious trouble is in store 
for the seed grower. 


’ 
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| where the 
income dollar goes 


‘In supplying hundreds of different 
oil products to Canadian consumers 
from coast to coast, Imperial last 
year took in a large number of dollars. 
What happened to a typical dollar? 


Well, nearly 56 cents went to buy 
raw materials—notably crude 
oil—and for freight, a big item 

in a big country. 


More than 26 cents went for operating 


_and administrative costs, including 


wages and salaries, and for 
depreciation. Ten cents of each dollar 
went.to various governments in 

taxes (this does,not include the 
provincial gasoline tax). 


Half of what was left—or about 

4 cents—was put back into the 
company’s operations. The other 
half was divided among Imperial’s 
44,000 shareholders, whose 
investment makes possible the 
company’s existence. ” 


IMPERIAL on LiImiteD ( Ssso 
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A Feed Reserve Is Livestock ais 


By GRANT MacEWAN 


EGARDLESS of weather condi- 
tions in 1957, a growing imbal- 
ance between cattle population and 
feed reserves in Western Canada 
gives cause for concern. Never be- 
fore did these western provinees have 
_as many cattle with such complete ab- 
“sence of strawpiles. 

Nobody would argue that wheat 
or other cereal straw is a good win- 
ter feed. It is high in fibre, low in 
digestible nutrients and, altogether, 
an inferior feed. But the straw piles 
of other years brought thousands of 
cattle through winter seasons 
sometimes quite well because the ani- 
mals, able to pick and choose while 
feeding at a stack in the field, selected 
the better parts,.the leafy material 
and perhaps grassy weeds and some 
grain that escaped from the threshing 
machine by way of the blower. 

Even in 1937, that notable year of 
drought and feed failure when prairie 
communities faced the necessity of 
liquidation of ‘breeding herds, some 
old .stacks with thick crusts of 
weathered straw on their surfaces, 
were the means of bringing many ani- 
mals through the ensuing winter. And 
in 1919, another year of serious feed 
shortage in some prairie districts, it 
was the straw, even though selling as 
high as $40 a ton, that prevented seri- 
ous reduction of herds. 

If and when such a year as 1937 
comes again, there'll be little or no 
carry-over straw piles upon which to 
rely and if the livestock population is 
high, the reverses accompanying liqui- 
dation will likewise be high — unless 
better provision has been made for 
feed reserves in other forms. 


Livestock numbers have risen sub- 
stantially. That is understandable 
and, indeed, desirable. Cattle and 
other farm animals have accounted 
for a higher-than-ever percentage of 
Canadian farm income in these years 
when grains have experienced mar- 
keting difficulties. But the industry, 
with less than a proper feed cushion 
~ for a year or series of years of feed 
shortage, may be. very vulnerable. 
Even in the provision of grazing, the 
margin of safety is small, with pas- 
tures meeting feed needs very well in 
years of favorable moisture, yet' quite 
incapable of doing so under drought 
conditions. 


Cattle Numbers Up . 


If the.Province of Alberta with the 
largest cattle population west of On- 
tario, be used as an example, it will 
be noted that cattle numbers in 1956 
were a million higher than in 1950 — 
some 80 per cent higher than in 1941 
when straw piles were still to be seen 
on autumn horizons. : 

Agricultural people may justifiably 
ask what compensating provision has 
been made for safeguards in the face 
of larger herds and smaller straw re- 
covery . Granted, some straw is 
gathered and baled from combines and 
acreages of tame hay and _ pasture 
have been increased with advantages 
in soil conservation as well as: live- 
stock production. But those increases 
in forage have not been big enough. 
As an anti-erosion measure and.a 
safeguard for an expanding livestock 
industry, more grasses and legumes 
should be seeded in each of the pro- 
vinces. That, however, must be part 
of long-range policy. 

In an emergency year, farming peo- 
ple will be obliged to gather feeds 
which would be considered inferior or 
uneconomic at other times. That can 
-mean recovering straw by any means, 
cutting hay when the yield is low, and 
converting relatively unpalatable 
weed plants to silage or hay. In 1937, 
the lowly and repulsive Russian this- 


tles were used extensively — not be- 
cause they made good feed, but be- 
cause they alone grew vigorously in 
that dry year and for many stockmen, 
there was no alternative. On the Uni- 
versity Farm at Saskatoon, that year, 
over 200 tons of Russian thistles went 
into silos and hay stacks and helped 
to bring the herds through a feed 
crisis. 

But what about those planned feed 
reserves planned insurance for 
stockmen who operate in an area 
noted for climatic extremes? Grain 
feed reserves are entirely practicable 
and can do much to stabilize the pro- 
duction of both pigs and cattle. A 
successful carry-over plan calls for 
dry grains and good protection. Damp 
or tough grains are quite obviously 
not suitable for the ‘feed-bank”’. 
Whole grains will keep better than 
ground or crushed grain feeds and, 
as stockmen in certain other parts of 
the continent have discovered, the 
non-oily feeds are best under condi- 
tions of long storage. ‘Western Can- 
ada’s common cereals, however, are 
low in oil or fat content and there is 
not the danger of rancidity that would 
occur with feeds like corn and soy- 
beans. 


Dry storage is of the greatest im- 


portance if losses are to be minimized.: 


Indeed, “an appropriate- storage bin 
should not only turn rain and snow, 
but it should be mouse-proof and bird- 
proof. . 

Farming people are likely to con- 
clude that roughage reserves have 
most to offer in point of practicability, 
Being less salable than grain, hay in 


‘the stack will represent lower capital 


charge than barley in a granary. 
Moreover, roughages will meet feed 
emergencies for the grower more 
effectively than grains. Silage can be 
carried over for several years but, to 
most farming people, it will not seem 
to offer as much as good, dry rough- 
age. : 

Oat sheaves cut as green. feed 
classify as dry roughage, but, as 
should be pointed out, they are not 
favored for purposes of carry-over 
As the experienced. farmer knows, 
they are especially susceptible to rav- 
age from mice. Farmers have been 
known to repel the rodents by sprink- 
ling the layers of oat sheaves going 
into a stack with sulphur, adding 
about a pound of sulphur to each load 
or two of sheaves. But even with 
preventive treatment, oat sheaves 
come far short of grass hay as a se- 
lection for reserve feed. 


Keep Hay in Stacks 


As ranchers in the South-West have 
demonstrated, hay .in~ well-made 
stacks will keep for years without 


serious deterioration. The outside of - 


a stack may become black from 
weathering but, underneath, the hay 
can remain in good condition except, 
perhaps, for some loss of vitamin A 
value. Big’ stacks have the smallest 
losses and ranchers have carried sur- 
plus hay for six, eight and ten years 
with satisfactory results. 


Farmers have been tempted. at 
times to cut or chaff storage hay and 
blow it in a mow or bin. There is no 
objection to a mow or loft as a place 
in which to store carry-over hay and 
chafing reducés the space required 
for storage. 
increases the danger of heating or 
spoiling if the fodder is not perfectly 
dry. Even with dry hay, there is a 
widespread conviction that it is less 


likely to deteriorate if stored in the. 


unchaffed state. All things. consider- 


ed, for hay that is to be held for a: 
year or more, storage in big stacks 
seems most fitting. © 


and unchaffed, 
There is no objection to baling the 


But cutting or chaffing™ 


hay marked for storage but in this 
instance, also, the product must be 
properly dry or spoiling with loss of 
feeding value will occur. i 

Since field balers~ have become 
popular, a few imposing stacks of 
baled hay have been built, topped ade- 


quately to ensure against penetration- 


of moisture, and-marked for reserve. 


Regardless of when the hay will be 
used or the exact technique in storing 
it;-the importance of care in its ori- 
ginal preparation is undiminished; 
and the fact is rather obvious that 


haymaking still receives less attention ‘ 


than it deserves. Just because quality 
and feeding value in hay are less ap- 
parent. than in apples, meat and 
wheat,, less than sufficient precau- 
tions are too often taken to ensure 
cutting’ at the best stage and recovery 
with minimum loss due to weathering. 


If one is to store hay to meet some: 


unforeseen emergency, the fibre con- 
tent and the available protein, carbo- 
hydrate, mineral and vitamin mater- 
ials present are just as important as 
if the roughage were to be fed. im- 
mediately. It cannot be pointed out 
too often that most hay is left to de- 
teriorate from increased fibre which 
accompanys maturity. And, as shown 
by chemical analysis, hay made care- 
lessly and exposed to heavy rains, 
may suffer loss of net energy running 
as high as 50 per cent. 


Pasture Reserves 


This article has been concerned 
mainly with winter feed reserves, but 


~ pasture reserves are also important 


and margins-of safety between avail- 
able resources and need will improve 
a stockman’s security. ..Western Can- 
ada’s pastures in these recent years 
seemed to carry their large herds very 
well, but with the same number of 
animals would be. seriously over- 
grazed in years of drought. In other 
words, some of Western Canada’s 
ranges and ‘pastures are presently 
overstocked. Good management, as 
practiced on P.F.R.A. Community 
Pastures, provides for undergrazing 
rather than overgrazing in average 
years. ’ 


Lang, Sask., is Garth Vanstone. 


‘shock of poor crop years, 


“insurance. 


This young farmer of the future sitting on his grandfather’s disker at 


Feed reserves, whether in the form 
of surplus grazing or carry-over grain 
and hay, can effectively relieve the 
They can 
be an important part of a cattleman’s 
They seem especially im- 
portant today because livestock popu- 
lations expanded in periods of good 
crops can make producers especially 
vulnerable to the disasters accom- 


_panying drought — unless safeguards 


are provided. Feed reserves are a 
stockman’s insurance. 


Institute of Agrologists. 
(L. to Rt.) Q@. W. McArton, past presi- 


Alberta 


dent; P. D. Hargrave, member of 
Council; Dr. M. N. Grant, newly elect-— 
ed President. 


“Gus,” said Joe, as he caught up 
with him onthe way back to camp, 
“are the rest of the boys out of the 
woods yet?” 

“Yes,” said Gus. 

“All six of them ?” 

“Yes, all six of them.” 

“And they’re all safe?” 

“Yup,” answered Gus, “they’re all 
safe.” 

“Then,” said Bill, his chest swelling, 
_“T’ve shot my first deer!” : 


A 


_ Ancient Buffalo Hunts 
By J. E. ELLERBY, Throne, Alberta. 


MAN years ago an old homesteader 

of this district told me of having 
seen herds of buffalo in North Dakota 
that often took several hours to pass. 
Another homesteader, about the same 
time, told me of having met an old 
Indian who said he had seen the Nose 
Hills, which are about fifteen miles 
north east of Coronation, black with 
grazing buffalo. 

Since. that time 1 have always 
wanted to meet and talk with an 
ancient Indian.who had _ hunted 
buffalo and, better still, if he had 
hunted buffalo somewhere in this part 
of Alberta. : 

' Not long ago, while in the St. Paul 
district, I heard of, and hunted up, 
just the man I wanted, Joe Paul, who 
lives on the Saddle Lake Reserve, and 
who is now, as he claims, ninety-eight 
years old. This old Indian is still 
quite bright and clear in his mind. 
As he speaks very little English, I 


addressed him through an interpreter’ 


and asked him’ about the old buffalo 
days. He brightened up and appeared 
to drop off many of his years. He 
well remembered hunting buffalo with 
his father in the Nose Hills and Neu- 
tral Hills districts and. south around 
Hamilton Lake. This was the.huntin, 
ground for the Blackfoot Indians and 
Blood Indians of the south and the 
Cree Indians of the north, and these 
tribes had an understanding that 
there was to be no fighting on these 
buffalo hunting grounds, and this is 
how the Neutral Hills got their name. 


Huge Buffalo Herds 


My Indian friend told me he had 
seen this part of the country black 
with buffalo and the Indians never 
thought there would be any shortage. 

He told me that they would pick 
out a good fat buffalo and would shoot 
it, and if it didn’t go down and, its 
tail flickered straight up they knew 


it was mad and it wasn’t safe to go 
anywhere near it. Finally they would 
get it killed and would cut off a good 
fat piece off the top of its neck and 
roast this piece in the coals of a fire. 
They would take a piece of this fat 
meat and eat it with the grease run- 
ning from the corners of their mouths. 
He told me that they didn’t wash, but 
wiped the grease off with their hands 
and rubbed it on their hair for hair 
oil. a : 


He then told me how they trans- 
ported the meat north to where their 
families and other members of their 
tribe were. They took meat and cut 
it in strips and dried it over ‘the fire 
and then pounded it into powder. 
They removed the hair from the 
buffalo hide and put this powder meat 
in the hide and poured melted tallow 
over it,-and then it was ready to be 
moved to where they needed it. He 
said that a small lump of this dried 
meat would make a good meal for a 
man. : 


This old man told me that if he 
could speak English, or I could speak 
Cree, he could teH me many interest- 
ing tales of the old buffalo days. I 
am hoping to have a more lengthy 
buffalo hunt with this old Indian some 
time soon by the same method, 
through an.interpreter. ©. 
a 


SEED GROWERS’ APPOINTMENT 


-W. L. Shannon, 171 Crocus St., Ot- 
tawa, was appointed the secretary- 
manager of the Canadian Seed_Grow- 
ers’ Association, Inc., at a meeting of 
the Board of Directors at the Banff 
School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta. 
Mr. Shannon brings to the Association 
eight years’ experience working with 
the Canadian Seed Growers’ Associa- 
tion. He has clearly demonstrated his 
administrative ability by streamlining 
the office procedure by which perman- 
ent crop records are established into 
an efficiently operating system. 


The weighband in use. The plastic tape is wrapped around the animal, 
pulled tight and the weight just read off. It is used with equal accuracy on 


cattle and swine, either dead or alive. 
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BLADE CULTIVATOR ~ 


Ear! Johnson, soil specialist with 
the Saskatchewan Department of 
Agriculture, strongly recommends the 
use of blade cultivators for saving the 
stubble on summer fallow land. He 

_points out that blade cultivators will 
save over 70% of the trash even after 
as many as four operations, while 
one-ways save only 10 to 20 per cent 
of the trash. He recommends that a 
heavy duty cultivator be used in the 
first operation on summer fallow land 
to establish the tillage depth for the 
season. But when disc-type cultiva- 
tors are used for the first operation, 
the cultivation should be shallow 
enough to allow for later tillage down 
to firm soil. The speed of summer 
fallow implements is very important 
since high speeds and too much har- 
rowing breaks down the soil particles 
and may destroy the trash cover. He 
recommends four miles per hour as a 
reasonable speed, which may help to 
eliminate any soil drifting. One inch 
of top soil per acre contains plant food 
worth $200 if it were bought as com- 
mercial fertilizer. 


A ESE eer Shes a 
In the first ten months of the 1956- 
57 crop season, 62% of all grain ex- 
ports from the United States moved 
under government export programs. 
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YOUR NEEDS 


HESSTON QUICK CONCAVE and 
CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS 


Precision adjustment allows 
quick lowering and raising of 
cylinder or concave... both 
sides at same time... with- 
out stopping. Saves time and 
grain. Fits most combines. 


and efficiency. Silent 
Operation, Fits 1H, M-H, 
and CO-OP combines. 


Prevents bunching of 
grain and slugging. In- 
creases combine speed 


Send this 
Coupon to: 


Send information on 


(CO SELF-PROPELLED SWATHER 

(D ROW-CROP. SAVER 

(© STRAW CROPPER 

(2) RETRACTABLE FINGER AUGER Bao, 
(0 PLATFORM EXTENSION 2 
(1D STRAW SPREADER 

CO V-BARS 

(CD FRICTION THROTTLE FOR 1H, H and M 

(2 QUICK CONCAVE AND CYLINDER ADJUSTMENTS 
(1 MH BEATER SPROCKET 

“(TANK LOADER AND EXTENSIONS 


POOH HOO SELO RSH ORES OOO SOOO 


) first with farmers everywhere! 


this HESSTON 
Straw Chopper 


easily chops 


DANY fete 


Northwest Farm | 
Equipment Ltd., 

Cor. 7th Ave., 6th St. E., 
Calgary, Alta..“Canada 
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WILL BE VINDICATED 
“Doctor,” said the sick man, “the 
other doctors seem to disagree with 
you in the diagnosis of. my illness.” 
“I know,” replied the “physician 
cheerfully, “but the postmortem will 
show that I am right.” 


* * * 


INFANTILE PROTEST 

Baby No. 1 — “What would you 
like to be if you had your life to live 
over again?” 

Baby No. 2 — “I'd want to be a 
bottle baby.” te 

Baby No. 1 — “Why do you say 
that?” 

_ Baby No. 2 — “I’m tired of having 
cigaret ashes dropping in my eyes.” 


-STOCK PEST 
S& CONTROL 


Thousands are Switching to NU-WAY ! 
First in Quality | Lowest in Cost | None 
Better! Write for literature and the 


greatest offer ever made to stockmen! 
NU-WAY, Box 552, Sioux City, lowa. 
Distributed in Canada by 
McClelland Veterinary Supplies Ltd., 
611 - 8th Ave. E., Calgary, Alberta 
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++e CHOPS...SHREDS STRAW 
to short pieces. Often eliminates 
one plowing or discing! Spreads 
straw evenly, will not clog, easily 
installed. Fits most combines. 


HESSTON ATTACHMENTS 


HESSTON TANK LOADER and 
EXTENSION UNITS 


Loads tank to full capac- 
ity... extension adds 14 
bushels to tank capacity. 
Auger, driven by V-belt, 
mounted on sealed bear- 
ings. Fits most combines, 


eee eee ereceessereene 


HESSTON CYLINDER V-BARS 


Cut more acres...save 
more grain! Non-slugging 
_ for easier separation, 

smoother operation, more 
even feeding. Will fit most 
combines. 


hee ee 2 


Grain Belt Farm 
Equipment Ltd., 
1348 Halifax St., Regina, 
Saskatchewan, Canada 
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city STATES 


1 OWN AL COMBINE. 
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Veterinarians Guard Livestock Health 


By MIRIAM GREEN ELLIS 


' pide ee! immigrants or refugees 

to fill up the vacant places in 
Canada is not entirely the responsi- 
bility of the department of Immigra- 
tieon. Jobs have to be found for them 
and the Health of Animals depart- 
ment, gets into the act the minute 
they land and in these days-they are 
liable to land any place from St. John 
to Vancouver. Some of the United 
Kingdom and Hungarian immigrants 
are fanding non-stop in Winnipeg by 
chartered planes. Others have landed 
from ship or plane in the East and 
come on by train. In any event there 
is always a reception committee to 
meet them from the Health of Ani- 
mals Branch. 
eighty passengers to a plane, it is 
some business to get them ‘through 
customs and immigration and health 
of animals inspection. 


As there are about* 


The -outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease of livestock in Saskatchewan 
is not forgotten and practically all the 
European countries have foot-and- 
mouth disease as well as some other 
ills which Canada does not care to 
have around. 


Planes come in at any hour of the 
night or day; the veterinarians exam- 
ine the plane thoroughly, remove the 
garbage and see that it is incinerated; 
any foreign meat in the baggage or 
on the plane is removed and burned 
and clothes are thoroughly checked. 
Farm clothes and woolen things are 
especially suspect, also hay. 


Dr. J» Ross Singleton, acting dis- 


| Planning to study this fall ? 


| STUDY THE FREE 


Residential 


Dd e 
ieparin tele as sale pectus will help you 
Well ipped, 
residbioes ‘aya evalianie: programme. 


Residential students enjoy 
the advantage of super- 
vised evening. study 
periods. 


Cheerful, Modern 
Classrooms. 


Mount Royal College 
classes are conducted in 
modern ~ surroundings by 
well-trained, thoroughly 
experienced teachers. 


Recreational Facilities. 


You join fellow students 
in sports and recreational 
activities, forming friend- 
ships that last through 
the years. 


Mount Royal College | 


Prospectus NOW| 


A brief study of the Mount Royal College Pros- 
plan 
Send for your free copy .. . 
see how you can improve your career prospects 
by taking one of these Mount Royal College 
courses. 


e JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


@ HIGH SCHOOL 
Grades; X, XI, XII 


trict veterinarian for Manitoba since 
the retirement of Dr. R. H. Lay, re- 
ports that several hundred pounds of 
meat have been confiscated and bag- 
gage that comes through in bond is 
inspected in the same way. In fact 
Dr Singleton, would like to have a 
dozen more men on his staff to handle 
this extra load. 

Some of these immigrants espe- 
cially the Europeans, are pretty cute 
too. For some reason they: find their 
own sausages better than what they 


‘expect to get in:Canada. They hide 


them in every conceivable place, even 
putting false bottoms in their suit- 
cases or stowing them away in their 
caps or pockets. And they bitterly 


your Fall study 


e@ CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC | 


Secretarial 


on the proven sem- 


ester plan. 


Ist and 2nd Year Pe- 
troleum Engineering and 
Business Administration 
courses. 


> 


Vocal, piano, violin’ 
and all instru- 
ments. 


@ SPECIALIZED COMMERCIAL COURSES 


@ Executive Secretarial 


e Accounting 


@ Medical Dental Secretarial 


@ Stenographic 


In Alberta’s progressive bus ness firms the demand is for well-trained personnel. 
That is why the Mount Royal College Placement Service had no difficulty in find- 
ing positions for all 1957 Commercial Graduates. 
equipment help your studies. 


Expert instructors and modern 


@ Petroleum 


@ Business Machines 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


| The Registrar, 
Mount Royal College, 
Calgary, Alberta. 


Please send me the free Mount Royal College prospectus containing information on: | 
) COMMERCIAL 


) ENGINEERING 


( 


( ) HIGH SCHOOL 


) BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


) CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


MOUNT ROYAL COLLEGE 


CALGARY 


g 


ALBERTA 
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resent having the stuff destroyed. But 
with all foreign aircraft this is more 
or less routine procedure. Incident- 
ally all local garbage to be used for 
feeding “has to be cooked. 


Brucellosis Campaign 

There are seventy “diseases for 
which animals can be condemned 
and a new campaign coming up in 
Manitoba is a province-wide test for 
brucellosis, in which the federal and 
provincial departments co-operate. 
The Health of Animals branch pro- 
vides the veterinarians to take the 
bloéd tests,.the province organizes 
the area and enforces the prosecution 
of any infractions as well as paying 
some of the expenses of transporta-. 
tion. 

Brucellosis is a very infectious 
disease which may affect cattle, swine 
or goats causing abortion and heavy 
losses. It is estimated that between 
five and six per cent of Manitoba cat- 
tle are affected. Humans may also be 
infected either from drinking the milk 
or handling the reat, In humans it is 
known as undulant fever and ap-. 
parently is hard to diagnose. But in 
animals the disease is detected by 
blood tests. 

When the blood tests indicate that 
the animals are infected, they _are 
sent for immediate slaughter, and the 
owners are paid full compensation to . 
the extent of full beef price plus up to 
$40 for grades and $100° for pure- 
breds. This is in consideration of the 
fact that they must be immediately 
slaughtered. This will be one of the 
first big projects that Dr. Singleton 
will undertake in Manitoba. 

Dr. Singleton is a Westerner having 
been born in Saskatoon and went to 
school in Debden, Sask., where his 
father was a medical doctor. In 1940 
he joined the airforce and went over- 
seas shortly after, but not before he 
got married. It was four years be- 
fore he saw his wife again. On 
his return he went to Ontario Veterin- 
ary College at Guelph, graduating in 
1948 and took a tour of duty at Sel- 
kirk and Swan River then to Winni- 
peg last fall when Dr. Lay retired. 
Only as a matter of fact he did not 
really’ retire but was sent out to 
make a survey of the distribution of 
veterinarians throughqut Canada in 
order to get the best_utilization of the 
veterinarians available. 

While Manitoba has been declared a 
restricted area for tuberculosis, re- 
testing has to continue all the time to 
maintain this standard. 


Plant Inspection ~ 

Another demand for Health of Ani- - 
mals inspection is from the eviscera- 
tion plants which are increasing 
rapidly. Seven years ago there was 
only one evisceration plant operating 
in Winnipeg. Today there are seven 
and two more starting this fall. All 
these are under inspection as well as 
all packing plants. addition large 
quantities of turkey eggs and poults 
from the States have to be inspected. 

Working with the qualified veterin- 
arians on meat inspection and poultry 
plants are a number of laymen who 
have been trained for their particular 
jobs. There are some thirty veterin- 
arians in Manitoba and some 60 lay- 
men to assist the veterinarians. : 

The Health of Animals Branch also 
supervises the sanitation and hygiene 
in the plants, so there can be no 
falsification of products or labels. No 
meat can be exported without their 
legend and all cold storage is checked. 
In this they work very closely with 
public health officials. Imports of ani- 
mals have to be certified even the wild 
animals for the zoos or for laboratory 
work. Any dangerous sounding dis- 
ease is checked at the laboratories to 
confirm the field men’s reports. 

Every effort is made that there can 
be no threat of closing the border 
against our exports or imports. 


, 


Grand Daughter Gf Sarcee Chief Weds 


The wedding group at the Sarcee Indian Reserve west of Calgary, where 
Ted Ouellette, of Prince Albert, Sask., married Miss | Dorothy Runner of 


Calgary. 


-Left to right: Harley Crowchild, Floyd Runner, George Gertzen, Leonard 
Ouellette, the groom, the bride, Violet Runner, Evelyne Eaglespeaker, Mary 


Ruth Beibe, Anne Melaney Runner. — 


Te Anglican church on the Sarcee 
Indian reserve west of. Calgary 
was the scene of an interesting wed- 
ding early in June when Miss Dorothy 
Runner, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Runner, was united in mar- 
_viage to Ted Ouellette, of Prince Al- 
bert, Sask. Rev. Mr. Forster per- 


formed the céremony. Violet Crow- 


child played the wedding march. 
The bride is the granddaughter of 

a famous Sarcee leader, Chief Run- 

ning Down the Hill, but who went 


by the ‘more familiar nickname of * 


Chief Big Belly. His descendants 
shortened the name to Runner. 


A graduate of a Calgary business 
college and latterly employed in the 
bookkeeping department of the Cal- 
gary store of the T. Eaton Co., the 
bride was the first secretary of the 
Sarcee 4-H club and took an interest 
in community affairs ‘in general. 

Among the wedding guests. was the 
. well-known writer, explorer and, old- 


time westerner, Philip Godsel, - and 


Mrs. Godsel. 


The bride and’ groom pose for a 
going-away photograph. 


Farm Youth And Future Prospects 


Te. good agricultural lands of 
Western Canada wilk-be farmed 
and the tarming of them will offer 
rich rewards to those who have the 
ability and have secured the education 
necessary to compete successfully in a 
new and better agricultural economy. 

That statement was made by N. N. 
Bentley, principal ofthe Vermilion 
School of Agriculture, to a gathering 
of farm people at Derwent, Alberta. 
Mr. Bentley said that many farm 
young people will be disappointed in 
pursuing expectations of big wages 
and easy money said to be waiting for 
them in cities. Few will find away 
from home the natural advantages 
and opportunities to become establish- 
ed independent businessmen that they 
could have by staying on the home 
farm and working at their own Shaan 
business. - 


Farming Offers Good Living 


Not all of the young people raised 
on a farm may be expected to become 
farmers, Mr. Bentley said, nor should 
they. After a careful appraisal of 
their own talents some will wisely 
choose other means of earning a live- 
lihood. BUT THE FACT REMAINS 
THAT A GOODLY NUMBER WILL 
FIND THAT AGRICULTURE 
OFFERS THEM THE BEST PROS- 


PECT FOR A HAPPY, USEFUL 
AND PROSPEROUS FUTURE. 


Education Necessary 


The best course for,a junior farm- 
er to follow, remarked the. speaker, 
was to obtain a high school education 
followed “by a course at a School of 
Agriculture where young men who 
are going to farm will obtain valu- 
able information and practical train- 
ing, selected and designed to serve 
their purposes. To-morrow’s farmers 
must be well acquainted With new 
developments in agricultural science 
and farm business management. 


Mr. Bentley said too often families 
count and recount their troubles, 
hardships and disappointments with- 
out pausing to acknowledge their 
blessings dnd the real progress that 
hard labor and good management has 
brought them. Obviously farmers 
themselves hold some considerable 
confidence in the future of their indus- 
try. Their own continuing participa- 
tion and their investment in it pro- 
vides proof of such confidence. “But 
they must express it to their sons and 
daughters and remind them of the 
freedom, the personal initiative and 
the invigorating chaHenge of contact 
with Nature offered by farming. 


~ Personal Chequing Account 
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The BEST BARGAIN in 
The FARM Publication Field 


Special very low rate to farm families in the four 


Western Provinces. / 


Farm and Ranch Review 


Mail $1.00 to Farm and Ranch Review, 


P.O. Box 620, Calgary, Alberta 
and you'll be surprised. 


SO YOU NEED GLASS 
@ AUTO GLASS e WINDOW GLASS e MIRRORS 
We Carry a Complete Stock-ot Late Mode) Curved Windshields 


THE BENNETT GLASS CO. LTD. 


AND MIRROR SHOP : 
226 - 228 — 7th‘Avenue E., CALGARY Phones: AM 2-1778 AM 6-2888 


ag actually makes saving easier 


If you are in the habit of 
paying bills by cheque, 
drawn against your Sav- 
ings Account, a Royal Bank 


SAVES YOU MONEY! 


I ¢ You can save up to 
is tailor-made for you. aheabird Gu cenvicw 


charges. 


This way you pay all 
your personal and _ house- 
hold bills by drawing 
against your Personal 
Chequing Account. You 
can then leave your Savy- 
ings Account strictly alone, 
to grow and prosper with 
your regular deposits plus 
interest. 


You will find that hav- 
ing two separate accounts, 
one for savings, and” the 
other for personal chequ- 
ing, actually helps you 
to save: 


No passbook to 

write up. 
Cancelled cheques 
and statement 
mailed to you 
quarterly. 


You automatically prepay 
all service charges 
” at the new low 
rate of 10¢.a 
cheque when you 
get your 
cheque book. 


We have a pamphlet i 
at every branch which an- : 
swers all your questions : 
about the new Royal 
Bank Personal Chequing 
Account. Please ask for 


a copy. 


THE ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


Canada’s Largest Bank 
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Hereford Stockmen Differ With Breeders 


a eas, the program for the First 
Hereford Round-Up rolled off. 
the presses it carried a promise of 
fireworks when the commercial pro- 
ducers exchanged views with the 
pure-bred men. It stated that the 
“panelists discussing “The ranchers’ 
viewpoint of the registered Hereford 
business” had been asked to be frank 
and lay. their opinions on the line. 
When the dust had settled on the first 
skirmish over performance testing, 
the panelists had indeed lived up to 
their expectations. For the sake of 
brevity, here are the panelists dnd 
some of their more poignant remarks: 
» John Cross, A-7 Ranch, Nanton, 
Alta., President Western Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association: Herd standards have 
been steadily rising and it’s becoming 
increasingly difficult to increase the 
general quality of the herds further. 
Therefore, unless. the  pure-bred 
breeder has a source of new and top 
quality bulls, the industry will get no- 
where. We need_a new yardstick or 
set of criteria for judging bulls to re- 
place obsolete pedigrees and high- 
pressure advertising that often mis- 
leads. The present methods of sta- 
bling and exhibiting livestock hides 
their faults from the commercial 
breeder. Dwarfism is one of the best 
kept secrets of the industry. If this is 
being hidden, we might well ask, “Are 
there other such secrets?” 
Dr. Lawrence Guichon, Quilchena, 
B.C.: Our B.C. cattle-need that extra 
ruggedness because of our rough ter- 


rain, as well as all the usual desirable . 


characteristics. Many of this type 
have come from the U.S. in the past, 
but lately the U.S. has gone to the 
pony type, which really aren’t suitable 
for B.C. ‘The pure-bred breeders must 
pay more attention to Canadian com- 
mercial cattlemen than to the ring 
judges and the academic specialists. 


Ben Jahnke, Main Centre, Sask., 
President, Saskatchewan Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association: Our pure-bred bulls 
are constantly being improved, but the 
trend is toward smaller animals. We 
commercial stockmen want earlier 
finishing cattle on grass. Perform- 
ance testing is going in the right 
direction without sacrifice to type. I 
think the pure-bred men are being 
side-tracked by the show ring and 
developing animals that are too short 
and compact. I like the long ones, 
and I also suggest that more attention 
be paid to the culling of cows to 
produce an animal that is always a 
good mother. 

Bert Hargrave (Moderator), JH 
Ranch, Walsh, Alta.: In summing up 
the panel, I want to make a few com- 
ments on my own operations. 
reason the Hereford breed became so 
popular in the West was because of 


its ruggedness, and since our climate 
hasn’t changed we still need those 
big, rugged animals. I personally am 
not using registered bulls. I am using 
bulls bought in Montana on the basis 
of performance and progeny testing 
on range conditions. The animals 
must be good rustlers on the range 
when away from an easy food supply. 
The standards of the show ring and 
bull sales result in excellently run 
shows by the pure-bred breeders, but 
the commercial cattlemen want a big 
rangy bull, performance and progeny 
tested. The bigger cows and calves 
boost production while the pony or 
compact type can’t keep up. The 
4-lb. gain a day is here to stay, and 
12,000 lbs. a month production is al- 
ready here through greater efficiency. 


John Cross: We have been cross-. 


breeding Shorthorns and Herefords 
since 1905 without buying” any new 
cows. The cows that look most Here- 
ford are crossed back to the Short- 


The- 


horn bull, and vice versa. Great hy- 
brid vigor is the end result. Gal- 
loway_and Shorthorn crosses have 
been excellent when weighed out. 

Mr. Geoffry C. H.-Thomas, Oxon, 
England, representing Hon. English 
Hereford Herd Book Society: The 
standard of Hereford now being bred 
in England has never been higher. 
However, I feel that we are neglecting 
the females which make up-the great- 
est proportion of our herds. 


Bill Watson (Moderator), Ottawa, 
Livestock Commissioner : In the 
present cost-price squeeze, the indi-- 
vidual is helpless. A group of pro- 
ducers might bring about some in- 
creases in prices, but even so, there 
is a limit. 


unpopular subject with farmers, who 
feel that they are operating as effi- 
ciently as they possibly can right now. 
The marginal producer. is Squeezed 


out, but. the top 15% are far. ahead 


of the industry in efficiency. The 
show rings have made great contri- 
butions, but many factors have been 
overlooked: : 2 

Dr. L. W. McElroy, University of 
Alberta, Edmonton, Professor of Ani- 
mal Science: There is still a great 
deal to be learned about what per- 
formance testing can or cannot do, 
and while the present systems are not 
nécessarily the best, Iam all for. them. 
Two'main things stand out: (1) rate 
of gain is heritable; (2) ability to 
make gains is relative to ability to 
utilize feed.. These factors have been 
used for many, many years and ac- 
cepted, but what some cattlemen find 
hard to accept is that the eye needs 
scales. and records to progress even 
further. How many: farmers. keep 
records? It is even serious that we 
cannot get a proper answer to this 
simple question. Performance testing 
by pure-bred breeders will aid in pro- 
ducing: (1) seed stock for commercial 
cattlemen that result in (2) more ani- 
mals, (3) improved management, 
breeding and disease contrgl, (4) 
more rapid gain to a larger market 
animal, earlier. We can performance 


The greatest hope lies, in 
lowering the cost of production — an 


, Steer carcass judging in the Stampede Corral. These animals ‘were 


judged live in the Corral on the previous day. . 


The grand champion bull shown by the Bear Claw Ranch of Dayton, 


Wyoming. 


Gordon Fox on,the left is presenting the Canadian Bank of Com- 


test for either large or small animals, merce award to “Smokey” Leone, manager of the ranch. 


depending on what we want. Perform- 
ance-tested animals 25 years hence 
may not look like the animals in our 
show rings today, but- they will still 
have plenty of eye appeal. The pos- 
sibilities of changes in type have been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Cecil Palmer, Marsden, Sask.: Per- 
formance testing will eliminate sires 
that don’t produce the progeny de- 
sired by the public. This is just plain 
sound merchandising, If our breeders 
can’t supply progeny-tested bulls, the 
commercial cattlemen will get them 
elsewhere. We have found that the 


‘so-called popular blood-lines or pure- 


bred animals have often fallen down 

on the range feeding and production 

demands. What would you think of 

a seed-grower who chose his seed on 

eye-appeal instead of yield; or a 

dairyman who chose his breeding 

stock on show-ring appeal rather 

than milk production. Possibly it is” 
too easy to become a registered breed- 

er. Do we want facts or fancies in 

Hereford breeding ? The facts of pro- 

geny testing, of the fancies of slavish 

worship of man-made fancies which 

result in mistakes? — British imports- 
might be useful, since British founda- 

tion stock has been isolated from the 

vacillations of U.S. stock growers. As 

far as I’m concerned, we may have a 

lot of lessons to unlearn. 

Elwood Downey, Wawanesa, Man., 
Past President Canadian Hereford 
Association : This matter of perform- 
ance testing is the most controversial 
subject in the industry today. 


The Hereford Round-up ranch tour stops for a Bar-B-Q ‘dinner, served 


from the chuckwagons at the Rio Alto Ranch at Longview, Alberta. 


But the idea is not new; it has been 
practiced by stockmen for centuries, 
or we would have long since all gone 
out of business. Only the scales and 
records have been added. There is a 
danger that we might just turn out 
bookkeepers and accountants instead 
of cattlemen. Performance testing 
gives an opportunity to cranks with 


4 


poor herds who make false claims on- 
the basis of performance testing. The 
attention to the scales doesn’t take 
into account other hereditary faults, 
such as bad feet. Then, again, the 


packers don’t want great big animals, ~ 


I believe in the middle of the road, 


with neither extreme (Mr. Downey in- 


dicated that he was net opposed to 


- performance 


_ Dept. 


testing, but merely 
brought out a few ideas to illustrate 
why it could be bad.) 


_ Professor George Raithby, Head of 
Animal Husbandry, Guelph 
Agricultural College ;: An important 
thing is the development of good live- 
stock people who only use scales and 
records to assist them. The work of 
the 4-H clubs is much more funda- 
mental in influencing the industry 
than the scales and pencils. We can’t 
eliminate the. personal influence in 
breeding cattle. I think these frank 
discussions are excellent for the in- 
dustry. We won’t- get anywhere 
pussy-footing around the subject. 


A uniform testing program is diffi- 
eult in such a large country with all 
its.extremes of factors and conditions. 
The greatest benefit of performance 
testing is gained by the farmer him- 
self who carries it out. Interpreta- 
tion of the results may be based on 
one factor alone (ex. rate of gain) 
and this could be dangerous since the 
final product may be far from desir- 
able. It is still questionable whether 
our top cattle should be larger. There 
also seems to be a total disregard of 
the weight of the animal at the con- 
clusion of the test period, and the ani- 


__mal with the fastest rate of gain may 


not turn out to be the biggest animal. 
There is also a tendency to almost 
completely disregard type. . Confor- 
mation should be considered, since you 
ean produce the greatest of monsters 
which may still have a rapid rate of 


gain. Judging by type serves as an 
excellent brake in preventing this. 


There is also an over emphasis on the 


results collected over a very short 
period of time of test.. : : 


The acid test is progeny, rather 
than straight performance test. . 

As more information becomes avail- 
able, these should be. combined. It is 
a fault to confine the test to males 
only, but we must start somewhere, 
and progress in a herd is most rapid 
using bulls. Uniformity of procedure 
is difficult, and poses-some questions: 
There should be an attempt to stan- 
dardize rations. and feeding while on 
test. What about milk production in 
beef cows?-. Is the birth weight-im- 
portant? - How should all this valu- 
able information and data be collected 
and disseminated ? Many of these 
problems. are organizational and ad- 
ministrative rather than straight bio- 
logical. No doubt the present pro- 
grams have their faults, but the pro- 
ducers’ first job is to sell the idea or 
principle to the industry. 


Moderator, Bill Watson, summed_up 
the feelings of most of the panelists 
with the observation that rate of gain 
and general efficiency may at present 
be lagging in our breeding stock and 
since this is heritable, it may be cor- 
rected. Pure-bred breeders must con- 
sider this but not: breed for just the 
one factor. If the pure-bred men 
don’t supply the pure-bred seed stock, 
the commercial producers will go 
elsewhere. 


’ 


The roping and’ branding demonstration at the Bar U Ranch, at. Pekisko 
Creek, west of High River. 
hypodermic. - ! 


That’s Harry Hays second from the left with the 


ae. 


Delegates to the Round-up receive their official welcome. 


(L. to Rt.) 
Ww. H. T. Mead, Livestock Commissioner for Alberta; Grant MacEwan, Master 
-ef Ceremonies; Bernard Powlesland, chairman of the Round-up. and Dave 
A. Andrew, Secty. Canadian Hereford Association. — 


eames 


Py 
f 
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genuine Red Cedar Shingles 
-in the economy grades 


-CERTIGRADE 


Red Cedar. 


‘Yois LABEL 1S 10 DESIGNATE A THIRD GRADE SHINGLE WHICH 
WELTS ALL QUALITY REQUIREMENTS OF WO. 3 SHINGLES AS 
SHOWN IN CURRENT GRADING AND PACKING RULES 


- RED GEOAR SHINGLE BUREAU 


ca “ ®~ dollar fo 
dollar— year for year—remain your best materialy 
for roof and wall construction. Cedar lasts for) 
generations, stubbornly fights off all kinds of, 
severe weather, and keeps the buildings it shelters, 3 


_ snug, secure and naturally good-looking. Gain all 


the time-honored advantages of long life aad) 
natural insulation that only red cedar shingles) 
can provide.-And do so at surprisingly low cost by; 
asking your lumber dealer about cedar shingles, 
in the economy grades! Send, now, for three h 

ful booklets to help you begin planning. 


SEND couPén) 
FOR THESE THRE® { 
4 


_HELPFUL BOOKLETS! 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE BUREAU 
550 Burrard Street, Vancouver 1, B. C. 


Gentlemen: Please send my copies of the booklets “Roof 
and Wall Shingling Made Easy,’ “Genuine Red Cedar 


_ Shingle Roofs and Walls,” and “Certigrade Handbook of .. 


» Red Cedar Shingles.” 

NAME. ai 

ADDRESS... : - me 
TOWN TE 
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‘We've been talking to 


farmers coast to 


+ 


coast...and here’s what 


yyou tell us you want: 


-..we Imperial Esso Agents 


are equipped to provide you 


promptly with all your 


power farming needs! 


There’s an Imperial Esso Agent handy to you, 
equipped and ready to give you prompt, reliable 
delivery of Imperial farm products. We’re 
always at your service — ready to bring to your farm, 
in one convenient delivery, Esso ‘Tractor Fuels, 
Marvelube Motor and Gear Oils, Esso M.P. Grease. 


For all your farm fuels, oil and grease needs 
 calbus today. 


IMPERIAL 


PRODUCTS 


ESSO) wars took ro imperial 


FOR THE BEST 


~ This Mail Route Is In Feminine Hands 


By JENNY PRINGLE 


IFTY-FOUR miles a day, six days” 


a week for twelve years. How 
far is that ? 


Ask Mrs. C. Cummins; Nelson, B.C., 
rural mail lady. People along her 


route can almost set their clocks by 


her passing. 


She never stops to gossip, or she 
would soon be hours late as she serves 
260 mail boxes. Some of these are 
used by three families, so over 500 
families await her every day. 


Rural mail means so much to peo- 
ple that she is the most. looked for 
person all along the route. 


, She leaves~her home at 6:30 a.m., 
crosses the lake on the Nelson ferry, 
then sorts her mail and packs it so 
it will be easy to deliver. She usually 
takes two, hours! 

Once she is across the lake again, 
she begins filling boxes. Some are 
clustered in groups of ten er more; 
then there will be a strip of country 
with no mail boxes, or one at a farm. 
gate. ae 

She by-passes small post offices-at 
Baltour.and Harrop, but often has a 
bag of mail for them and sometimes 
she picks up a lunch some child has 
forgot and carries it on to school. 


Ferries to Cross 


She crosses another ferry at Har- 
rop and goes on four miles to Proctor. 
On the return trip she again crosses 
Harrop and Nelson ferries, but does 
not have many mail boxes to fill. She 
picks up out-going mail from com- 
munity boxes and at the post office 
she gets money orders and stamps for 
her patrons, then calls it a day and 
gets home about 5 p.m. 


She began this when her husband 
hired a man with a truck for freight 
and mail. The truck ran into a tree 
and injured the driver so she took the 
family car and delivered the mail. 
She had a two-year-old daughter to 
take along. : 

When. war broke out young men 
were hard to get, so she persuaded 


Mrs. C. Cummins and the jeep she 
uses to deliver mail in the Nelson 
area. ; 


her husband to sell. the truck es let 
her deliver the mail. 

Her two girls were in school then, 
so she used the old Pontiac car and 
learned to change tires and put on 
chains in the snow. 


Uses\a Jeep 

A salesman persuaded her to try a 
Jeep the next summer. 
Saturday, one of the girls went a 
long. They came home baked as this 
Jeep had no top; but she bought it. 
It seemed an ideal rig to carry a ton. 
of mail. 


Being a. 


When a top was added, it — 


was fairly comfortable. It could pull - 


in close to the mail boxes and saved 
so much climbing in and out. : 
* When this Jeep registered 86,000 
miles, she bought another and has 
used it every day for nearly. three 
years. It is more weather-proof. 

' Mrs. Cummins dresses warm and 
never complains of the weather. She 
has a cheery wave or word for any- 
one. She makes people feel better 
just to see her making her daily trip— 
with no complaints. : 

The route is one of the most scenic 
in Canada as it skirts the blue 
Kootenay lake all the way, passing 
beautiful homes and orchards or tra- 
veling through deep evergreen forest. 


Christmas mail is always heavy, so 
Mrs. Cummins works evenings to get 
it all sorted and packed. Even the 
trusty Jeep has all it can do to carry 
the load. 


Gas For Alberta Farms 
BOUT one-half of the farms in Al- 
berta that can be economically 
provided with electricity are now so 
serviced, reports the provincial de- 
partment of co-operative activities. 


There are 79,424 farms in the pro-_ 


vince, according to the 1956 federal 
census and 38,000 have installed elec- 
tric power. It is estimated that the 
limit of farm service on an economi- 
cal basis is~ 63,500, so that another 
25,500 farms are still to be served. 


The next step, according to the 
Alberta department of co-operation, is 
to provide - natural gas\to farms lo- 
eated along gathering lines. The third 
ratural gas association has been set 
up by farmers in the Bonanza district, 
Peace River region, which anticipates 
getting gas from the gathering sys- 
tem for the West Coast Transmission 
Co., whose: pipe line will deliver gas 
to. British Columbia’s coastal cities 
and thence into the state of Washing- 
ton. 

It seems that the gas line people 
are willing to co-operate with farmers 
in supplying gas. ‘Tests are being 
made with polythene pipe which is 
said to be a good substitute for the 
regulation metal pipe, and to cost far 


less. A-price of $1,000 a mile has ; 


been intimated as the probable figure. 

Gas for heating in farm homes 
would provide increasing comfort and 
economy and increase the standard of 
living for those fortunate enough to 
be able to take advantage of this na- 
tural resource. 


Economical Farm Building 


A rafter and rigid frame multi- 
purpose farm buildings have been. 
appearing in increasing numbers all 
over the country. Speedy to con- 
struct and economical, they are a 
farmer’s dream come true. 
being versatile they also have several 
fine structural advantages. 
In price, says C. A. Cheshire, Ex- 
tension Engineer, Alberta Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, they compare 


Besides” 


oo 


very favorably with other type farm - 


buildings. Because of their freedom 
from posts and partitions they can 
easily be converted from one use to 
another. For instance, the building 
may serve the purpose of machinery 
storage, hay storage and drying, grain 
storage or live stock housing. Witha 
few additions, such as additional 
lighting, insulation, ventilation, etc., 
a dairy barn, hog colony house, or 
poultry house emerges. Such a 
changeover may be what is neded 
sometime in the future. 


‘Two men working on a 30 ft. x 60 


ft. building should be able to com- 
plete it in about two weeks, reports 
Mr. Cheshire. 

Using plywood as the only outside 
layer a three-fold purpose is served: 
sheathing, weatherproofing and brac- 
ing. Except for doors and windows 
there is hardly any cutting, and 
waste is down to a minimum. 

Is it worth considering construction 
of a farm building that saves you 
time, labor and material and provides 
you with a structure known for its 
utility, strength and economy? : 


A Memory As Long As History 


This year — as every year — olatime 
stockmen gather to relive the 
last. big round-wp. 


Braap the glamour and fanfare 

of the modern Calgary Stampede 
there is a yearly gathering of pioneer 
ranchers, which is perhaps the real 
heart of the annual spectacle . . . the 
annual Old Time Rangemen’s Dinner. 
It is the gathering of.the early stock- 
men who made the event possible, but 
who now have passed their duties 
along to a younger generation, while 
they sit quietly in. the ‘background 
swapping stories of the ‘“‘good old 
days’... the days they worked to- 
-gether in the yearly round-up on the 
vast unfenced range. 


It was not until the year 1930 that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway pledged 


itself to be the annual host to the- 


gathering of stockmen in the Palliser 
Hotel in Calgary, but since the early 
twenties representatives of the chuck-: 
wagons from every range in the old 
Northwest Territories have been 
camping near the junction of the Bow 
and Elbow Rivers. Perhaps it is fit- 
ting that the Canadian Pacific should 
be host, since the railway was as 
much a part of the early West as the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, the Mounted 


Police and Old Fort Calgary itself. In_ 


fact, the first train ever to leave Cal- 
gary District for the east consisted 
of a heavy load of buffalo bones bound 
for Montreal. 


-The ‘first such gathering was held 
the Tuesday of Stampede in 1929. and 
at the time A. E: Cross, one of the Big 
Four who underwrote. the Stampede 
{Pat Burns, George Lane, A. J. Mc- 
Lean were the others) suggested that 
it be an annual event.. They came to 
their first dinner with the pledge to 
form a ranchmen’s association and to 
feed on this campsite every Stampede 
Week. At that dinner, guest speaker 
R. B. Bennett told the guests: ‘You 
have left behind you that valuable 

adjunct of civilization — tradition, 

and you have left a memory that. will 
endure as long as the history of the 
country.” 


The early dinners made a point of a 
presentation to the man longest in 
the ranch west and Ed. Larkin, of 
Macleod, won the , first one in 1929 
for his record of having been a range 
cook in Alberta in 1874. 


The souvenir menu printed on this 
page belongs to Charlie McKinnon, 
who also has some wonderful letters 
from oldtimers replying to the invita- 
tion to their first dinner. 


Here are a few brief lines picked 
out from aniong the letters : 

Bob Newbolt — I joined with the 
Scouts in the Rebéllion of 1885 for 
General T. B. Strange, manager of 
the House Ranch.... ; 


. . L.>McKinnon — Went as a chore 
boy for the Military Colonization Co.'s 
ranch, southeast of Calgary in the 
spring of 1886 and after 17 years was 
promoted to ranch hand... 


’ Francis B. Ward — We did not run 
a grub wagon at Douglas Lake, B.C., 
in 1898-99, but three small pack 
horses which carried the whole outfit 
for as many as 14 to 20 riders; our 
country at that time was too rough 
fora wagon... ~~ 


R, McLaren — I was captain of the 
Sheep Creek Division of the General 
round-up in 1898. . 


Walter Ross — The Brown Ranch 
Co. Ltd. unloaded more than 600 
heifers in June 1886 at Medicine Hat. 


P. G. Thomas — I was punching 
cows for the 76 outfit when I joined 
the North West Mounted Police in 
1897. 


reg Pile 


eae and git it or we'll throw it out’’ 


ALBERTA CELERY and 
ITALIAN OLIVES 


OPEN RANGE BEEF BOUILLON with 
WEDDING RICE 


DUTCH OVEN NESTER CHICKEN with 
SHAMROCK BACON 


and 
COW AMP CORN FRITTERS 


CANUCK PEAS with MINT and 
CAMPFIRE FRIED POTATOES 


LEAF LETTUCE and DANDELION 
SALAD with SAGE HEN DRESSING 


FRONTIER CORN CAKE with 
GOLDEN SYRUP 
WATER FROM THE SPRING IN THE 
: - BANK 7 
If you can beat it, produce. 


After the usual gab during the meal, 
everybody go up to the bed wagon on the 
cut bank where augerin’ and _ irrigatin’ 
plans wil) be discussed an’ gone into in 
detail. 


LET’S FORM A RANGE MEN’S ASSO- 
CIATION AND FEED ON THIS €AMP 
GROUND EVERY STAMPEDE WEEK. 


tS Oe 


The above ts a copy of the first menu print- 
ed foi the Old-Time Rangé Men’s Dinner in 
1929, and which brought back many in- 
teresting letters of acceptance. 


BF. W. Ings —:I rode on .the first 
round-up in? the spring of 1883. Pre- 
viously I went to the mountains with 
Matt Dunn, who had a beef herd sup- 
plying the surveyors and engineers 
who were running the C.P.R..... 


Jack Wasserman — I left Eaton’s, 
Toronto, in 1883, armed with a lot of 
ambition, a suitcase and a christie 
hat. A man in Calgary tells me I 
have a job but for —— sake get a 
different HAT. 


James G. Bews — In 1895 I trailed 
cattle for John Lineham from Ed- 
monton to Dewdney (Okotoks). Here 
I became an_adherent fer three years, 
of the round-up with John Ware, bet- 
ter known as “Nigger John” 


Frank Collicutt — I herded cattle 
for P. Burns in 1893 and was horse 
wrangler for the “Two Bar” outfit in 
1894... 


These are just a few of the com- 
ments from. the rangehands of yester- 
year who meet to relive the old days 
every Stampede Week. Since that 


time the Stampede has grown into a 


vast and complicated operation, ad- 
vertised the world over and drawing 
visitors from across the seas. But 
behind the scenes, almost unpubli- 
cised, gather the remaining real cow- 
boys who built the cattle industry of 
the West, ranch owners, cooks, range 
bosses, wranglers, all meeting on a 
plane of equality and with a common 
bond of pioneer work: Nor is the 
cowboy’s best friend forgotten as the 
years go by. Perhaps this is the only 
place in the world where men solemn- 
ly raise their glasses on high and 
drink a heartfelt toast to their ever- 
faithful cow-ponies. 


Laan anENU nnn DRRIa a cen 


The government ef Alberta will pay 
a $20 cash dividend to 560, 000 resi- 
dents of the province, cheques to be 
issued between September 1 and the 
end of the year. To be eligible, a per- 
son must be a Canadian or British 
‘subject, 21 years of age, a resident of 
the province for the two preceding 
years and for any other eight years. 
The total to be paid out is placed at 


$11,496,000. 
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Rough Passage 


' This photograph from Mrs. Paul Schneider, of Olds, shows why it is 
| The small population of the municipalities 
has to face the increased costs of upkeep due to oil exploration and heavy 


difficult to maintain country roads. 


farm and other industrial traffic. 


Increases The Value Of Your Farm! 


VOY WHIT Z., 90 head wll, All 


Put FIL on the job as thousands of other 
Canadian farmers ate doing. Discuss a Farm 


WY DANK 


TO 2 MILLION CAHADIANS 


Bm 


ADI35 


working with Canadians 


For safe, 


grain storage 


PORTABLE STEEL GRANARIES 


Improvement Loan with your nearest Bank 
of Montreal manager. 


Bank or MonrTreEAL 


Canada's First Cank 


in every walk of life 


since 1817 


These portable granaries by Westeel are 
proven in the West. Here. are some of the 
features that have made them so popular 
with farmers all over-the country: 


©. Heavy, curved, corrugated sections. 
® Die-punched for quick, easy erection. 
‘a® Easily moved, filled or emptied. 


® Handy auger-type unloading hopper 
* adjustable to two levels. 


@ Gives perfect protection against 
. weather, fire or vermin. 


® Durable, economical. The first 
cost is low — and it's the last cost! 


An all-Canadian, Canada-wide organization 


WESTEEL 


PRODUCTS LIMITED 


WINNIPEG © REGINA @ SASKATOON © CALGARY 
ROMONTON © VANCOUVER © TORONTO © MONTREAL 
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Butter And Eggs In Older Times. 


By F. A. TWILLEY, 
Swan River, Manitoba 


He genial Irishman, _ pictured 

here, long since gone to his re- 
ward, would come whizzing by my 
shack about once a week on his way 
to town for supplies. Any hairy 
caterpilllar crossing the road ahead 
of him, foolish enough to think it 
could make it, was taking an awful 
chance. § 

Our friend’s purchasing power was 
contained under.the seat in the form 
of a crock of butter and a crate of 
eggs which. at that~time were just 
eggs and used to sell at 5 cents a 
dozen and butter at 12 cents a pound. 
This wasin the summer time. During 
winter,-eggs would sky-rocket to 8 or 
even 10 cents’ a dozen and butter 
would go up to 15 cents. The doc- 
tor’s wife, daughter of the deceased 
land agent, told me the other day 
that her mother used to lay asidé 


seventy-five cents each week for the 


family supply of eggs and butter. 
This amount would buy 5 pounds of 
home-made butter and three dozen 
eges. 

Eggs were just eggs in those days, 
and there was no messing about with 
them. The storekeeper shipped them 
to Winnipeg as eggs. Nowadays they 
have to have a physical examination 
with X-rays and blood test. A state- 
ment from the shipping station reads 
like an army report. Very few A 
grade, some B’s, more C’s, one or two 
sub-normal and a few A.W.O.L. 


Butter Surpluses 


This man, driving the oxen, was 
convinced that his wife was the best 
buttermaker for miles around. Maybe 
she was, but as every other butter- 
maker held the same conviction, it 
was hard to convince the store- 
keeper that he was a much favored 
man indeed to have it brought to him 
to enhance his business. As the store- 
keeper had to convince the ladies in 
town that he handled only the product 
of the best buttermakers, he had a 
job on his hands and lots of butter, 
too. They would want to smell it and 


taste it and analyze it. Some liked 
lots of color, others did not. Some 
liked it a little salty, but not too 
much. : : 

There were two stores in town and 
either one was likely to be lucky 
enough to receive our friend’s custom, 
If one of his children accompanied 
him to town it was most likely to be 
the one that put a gumdrop on the 
spout of the coal-oil can and not the 
fellow that invariably stuck a small 
potato on it. The coal oil didn’t slosh 
much anyway in either of the two 


_gears, slow and very slow. High gear 


did not come. into play until the stable 
door was in sight and by that time 
the gumdrop could be removed. 


The butter-and+egg man on his way to-town, 


£223 


Doukhobors Good Customers . 


Getting rid of the butter was the 
storekeeper’s biggest headache, and it 
brought joy to the heart of him when 
the news came announcing the arrival - 
of the Doukhobors on a shopping ex- 
pedition. They would buy up all the 
butter" in the town and didn’t care 
whether it was dairy butter or hairy 
butter, salty or not salty, rancid ov 
sweet, pale or bucolic. If the butter 
was made from the cream of content- 
ed cows or from nasty-tempered kick- 
ers, the only-question was the price. 
The question of price was of lttle 
concern to the storekeeper so long 
he got his money back or part of {i 
Down in the basement, which in thoge 
days was always at high tide, 
Doukhobors in bare feet would 
for the crocks of butter floating 
around in the water, while the salvage 
crew above would pound it into their 
own containers. Being strict vege- 
tarians, these people needed lots of 
butter and loved a swig of linseed oil. 


When it is argued that it was a 


mistake to have brought the Doukho- 


bors to this country, it would have 
been hard to convince keepers of gen- 
eral stores of that. As the first 
building to go up in a new settlement 
after the village was established was 
a school, the next one was quite often 
a church. Although storekeepers were 


; as church-loving as the rest of them, 


they could be excused for wishing 
that the services could be held for the 


time being in the school room and 


make the next building a creamery. 


Look! A wonderful store-house of meats, fruits 
_ and vegetables right in my own home! 


| leprodanbcre rea emetic 


, 


, season — when they’re plentiful ... at low price. 


so get your. 


IN THE GROWING SEASON 


Freeze your own asparagus, strawberries, raspberries, corn in 


A Frigidaire Food Freezer 
Gives You all this: 


@ All 6 sides wrapped in thick 
insulation that keeps out air. 
and moisture. 

@ Welded steel ‘cabinet with 
wrap-around cooling coils. 

®@ Fire-proof, water-proof, 
vermin-proof, 

e Feather-lift lid opens and 

* closes at the touch of a finger, 

* @ Powered by famous Meter- 
Miser Mechanism for low-cost, 
trouble-free operation. 

@ Dry. Cabinet Construction — 
eliminates moisture condensa- 
tion on outside surfaces. 

e Optional Private Food Freezer 
Insurance Policy. 

@ Food Safety Signal. 

e Automatic Interior Light. 

@ Built-in Lock with two keys. 


We'll bet you're: eating ten 
times as many frozen foods 
today as a few years ago! 
Fresh strawberries... thick, 
juicy steaks .. 
paragus—you can serve your 


. tender as- 


- family these and many more 


delicacies daily when you've 


a Frigidaire Food . Freezer. 


Even freeze foods yourself. . 
or quick-freeze leftovers. And 
this Frigidaire Food Freezer 
holds 528-pounds in 4% feet 
of width, Come, let us show 
you all its convenience fea- 
tures! .. : 


‘seno _! Bruce Robinson Electric Ltd. : 
a f 

i Calgary — Lethbridge — Edmonton 4 
' FOR. i gary g te 
t YOUR {ft Name 2 es eee 
. i i 
H Bg aan : Aaipese ro oe ee mean | 
tCATALOGUE, i 


Frigidaire Food Freezers are 
built and backed by General Motors 


The Experiences Of Old Timer John Blair 


By JANE HAVENS 

NE of Alberta’s old-timers is John 

' Blair, better known as Scotty, 
who will be 80 years of age in August. 
Unable to do much manual labor he 
now makes his home with Mr, and 
Mrs. Jack Hale of Duchess, Alberta, 

Scotty was born in Monteith parish, 
Perthshire, Scotland, and came west 
51 years ago. He has watched Al- 
berta grow from a ranching province 
to its present status, having lived at 
Edmonton, Vegreville, Vermilion, Sun- 
dre, “Wardlow and Duchess. 


When he first landed in Edmonton 
he stayed with a civil war veteran by 
the name of Bergeron who ran a 
boarding» house. A bed was twenty 
cents a night. After you had stayed 
seven days you were given a refund 
of twenty cents. 

For some time Scotty worked as 
a C.N.R. section hand at fifteen cents 
an hour. Board cost him $4.50 a 
week, Later he decided to become. a 


landowner and take up a homestead. 


He built a shack which, while not the 
latest in architecture, was home to a 
rather homesick lad. The sides were 
boarded up about half way and a tent 
covered the top. He remembers that 
winter as a tough one. Snow and 
more snow covered the ground. There 
were very few cattle in that part of 
the country. 

His nearest neighbor was a chap 
from the Isle of Man, Charlie Kneen, 
who was enthusiastically building 

himself. a shack exactly six feet 
square. He furnished it with a bunk 
bed, a stove, a table and bench, then 
invited Scotty over to see his handi- 
work. There was only one drawback. 
Charlie was well over six feet tall 
and was not able to stretch out in the 
home-made bed. Nothing daunted, he 


cut a hole in the wall at the foot of|~ 


the bed and nailed a biscuit box on 


the outside to accommodate his feet. 


Lived on Fish . 


“We had plenty of excitement,” 
Scotty explains. “We were close to 
the North Saskatchewan river. A 
mile from us lived a young fellow who 
spent his spare time fishing through a 
hole in the ice. He was a regular visi- 
tor and kept Charlie and me supplied 
with fish, cleaned ready for the pan, 


So, we were always on the lookout for | 


his visits. - : 
“Then we became worried. Three 
days had“gone by without any sign of 
our neighbor. I figured I'd better 
look him up so.I walked the mile 
down the river to his place. There 
was no one around. He had swept a 
path in the snow from his shack to 
the fishing hole. His broom lay on 
the ice, also one of his mitts. I could 
see at a: glance what had happened. 
He must have slipped and fallen into 
the hole while preparing to do- some 
fishing. Hurrying back the way I had 
come I found Charlie and told him 
what had happened. A 


“Charlie decided we had better re-| 


port to the police, so we saddled our 
horses and: set out for the town, 
twenty-five miles away. Our trail led 
past our missing neighbor’s shack.” 

“Poor: chappie,” sighed Charlie as 
our horse plodded through the snow. 
“It’s a rather chilly way to have to 
die.” Just then the shack door open- 
ed and our eyes popped as “poor 
chappie’ beckoned to us. 

“Where are you fellows going?” 
he called. “If you aren’t in too big 
a hurry come on in. I was just fixing 
up a meal of fish to take over to you,” 


“We went in and visited for an hour 
but neglected to explain where we. had 
been going. Some adroit questioning 
revealed the fact that he had been 
asleep in the shack while I was visit- 
iag the waterhole. 


“A family, of four—two brothers 
and their two sisters—lived .six miles 
away. One winter morning the two 
girls drove up to my shack in a 
wagon and I hurried out in alarm. 
They had on neither coats nor shoes 
and were a sorry. looking pair, Their 
small tar-paper house had suddenly 
become enveldped in flames. The 
girls had escaped and hurried to my 
place for help while the boys remain- 
ed to fight the fire. Charlie and I 


‘went. over to help but were: too late— 


they lost their home and all their be- 
longings. We drove the girls into 
town and left them with friends, while 
the boys bunked with me. Through 
the efforts of neighbors it was not 
long before they had a new home, 
built by volunteer labor and furnished 
from the meager stores of the kind- 
hearted pioneers. 


Gave Up Homesteading 
“T soon got fed up with homesteading 


~ and went into logging camp to work 


for the winter. The cook shack was 
a log building fifty feet square and 
it accommodated about 150 men at 
meal time. The year a negro, Jack 


it makes good permanent cold water supply 


lines, laid below the frost line. 


dipping points. 


It Is especially suited for stock watering arid 
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Johnson; beat Jim Jeffries, the boss 


hired a negro cook for the camp. The 


men were not any too well pleased 
about. it and decided to scare him out. 
Three or four loggers were picked to 
go in and threaten him with exter- 
mination if he didn’t clear out. But 
this negro turned out to be a tough 
customer and the men got the sur- 


‘prise of their lives. They came head- 


long out the door followed by a deluge 
of pot and pans. When their victim 
appeared in the doorway with a 
handful of butcher knives and with 
one in his teeth they ducked and ran.” 


During a severe blizzard, Scotty 


_froze his feet so badly he was hos- 


pitalized and had his toes amputated. 
Coming to southern Alberta he work- 
ed for different sheep ranchers before 
starting up for himself. While work- 
ing for Dr. Anderson at Wardlow he 
decided to take a trip to Brooks. The 
snow was so deep he had to take 
the train at Wardlow and travel by 
way of Calgary to Brooks. 


‘He knew Charlie Blazier well when 
Charlie was living around Brooks and 
catching antelope to raise and sell in 
the United States. He speaks of such 
old-timers as Billy Playfair, John 
Morton, George’ Emmerson, Bob 


Thompson, Mr. Shaw, Sam. Howe, 
Trish Bill, Happy Jack, Jack Thomas 
and Slim Woods. Then he adds with 


a chuckle, “But you can’t call him 
slim any more.” 

The day he rode in the Brooks 
Jubilee Parade was a red-letter day 
for one more of Alberta’s staunch old- 
timers — John Blair. 


- Ed. Anderson, of McBride, 8.C., 
with mother and daughter Percheron 
horses, on the old farm. 


For cottages, barns, line camps, use versatile : 
polythene pipe; 


EVERY 
PICTURE 
TELLS THE 
BIG SUCCESS. 
‘STORY 


Lay temporary runs in a shallow trench, or 


install with this tractor attachment. 


Cows, poultry, pigs, sheep, horses are now 
easy to supply. 


corners, Joins with simple clamps. 


It’s easy to lay, curves around obstructions, 


Polythene pipe is so light even this little boy 
can carry a large roll. 


So it’s no wonder farmers are laying it down 
all over Canada, 


POLYTHENE PIPE ON CANADIAN FARMS. 


It’s faster, easier and less expensive to. 
lay cold water supply lines using flexible 
polythene pipe. A large roll is quite light 
(only 1/9th the weight of steel pipe). It 
comes in continuous lengths up to 400 
feet, needs fewer, less expensive fittings! 
Joints are no problem. Cut the pipe, 
insert a fitting and tighten the clamps with 


Canadian Industries Limited 
Plastics Division, P.O. Box 10, Montreal 
supplies polythene resin 
to the pipe manufacturers 


a screwdriver. 


in quality to 


Polythene pipe will not 


rust, rot or scale. Some of its many uses _ 
are shown above. Order it today from” 
your supplier or hardware store in stand- 
ard pipe sizes from 14" to 6", conforming 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT | 


SPECIFICATION 41-GP-5A. Look for this 
mark on the pipe! 


G@I> POLYTHENE 
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A List Of Medicinal Herbs 


By KERRY WOOD 

ke about here I'll stop strug- 

gling and provide readers with a 
list of wild plant medicines. Every 
summer my mail box-is jammed with 
queries about herbal remedies. While 
I have written about this subject once 
before for The Farm and Ranch Re- 
view, new questions come along to 
me every season. But let me stress 
again that if a person is really ill, 
- the best possible thing to do is to 
visit a qualified doctor and act on the 
physician’s advice. Wildwood medi- 
cines are known as “simples”; in 
other words, a “simple” (expedient 
used by pioneers and isolated peoples 
~ during the period before modern medi- 
cines were available. Undoubtedly 
many herbal remedies possess real 
. worth, but it would be a serious mis- 
take to expect miraculous cures from 
plant medicines. With that caution- 
ary note, the following list of plants 
most frequently asked about is given 
for you to use at your own discretion: 


Hyssop—One of the most beautiful 
of wild mints, a stately blue-purple 
flowering plant with a shiny leaf 
which has a pleasant flavor. A clear, 
fragrant oil may be distilled from 
leaves and stalk of hyssop, an. oil 
which is the base ingredient of some 
of the world’s finest perfumes. Hyssop 
is the holy herb of Biblical times; 
it was used as a purifying herb by 
early Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans. 
Throughout Europe, hyssop is pre- 
scribed by herbalists for treating 
bronchial troubles. A tea may be 
brewed from the flowers (either fresh 
or dried) and is reputed to relieve 
respiratory suffering. .Hyssop tea is 
sometimes used as a gargle to sooth 
a@ sore throat. 


Stinging Nettle — Very highly val- 
ued herbal plant in Germany; where 
nettle-beer and. nettle-tea are both 
considered to be excellent - spring 
tonics. When boiled until soft, green 
nettles may be eaten as a wild spin- 
ach. The plant is rich in lime, iron, 
and other good vitamins. If you wish 
te dye any article an attractive green 
color, just boil it along’ with two 
handfuls or more of nettle leaves and 
you'll get. good resultS. Most of the 
camouflage nets used in Britain dur- 
ing the last war were dyed with green 
nettles. 


Sage — Both wild and domestic 
varieties are hailed as medicinal 
plants, beneficial for the treatment of 
both digestive and nervous disorders. 
Sage tea is made by pouring two 
quarts of boiling water over an ounce 
of sage leaves, allowing the mixture 
to step for an hour or longer before 
straining. <A half-cupful is a dose, 
taken three times daily at meals. 


Couch Grass — This well-known 
nuisance of the garden is always 
sought by dogs and cats when instinct 
tells them they need medicine. Ani- 
mals eat the green blades, but man- 
kind has found concentrates of the 
medicinal properties in the root. 
When thoroughly washed in cold 
water, roots may be brewed into a 
tonic tea said to be helpful for treat- 
ing kidney and bladder troubles. At 
one time, manufacturing pharmacists 
paid 30c a pound for couch grass 
roots. 


Plantain — The bruised leaves are 
useful as a wound dressing, as, they 
contain a soothing oil.. This is an im- 
ported weed which Indians promptly 


adopted as a vegetable and for a 


think of tomorrow 


practice moderation 


The House of Seagram 


Distillers since 1857 


‘dressing medicine. I have gathered 
the. tender young leaves and: boiled 


them to use as a spinach-type vege- 
table. Plantain is quite*tasty, and 
will rest easy on a stomach that does 
not take kindly to. green roughage. 


Chickweed — This is even better 
than plantain as a_spinach-veget- 
albe; chickweed was one salad 
plant I could safely eat when a 
severe ulcer condition prevented 
me dining on lettuce and other garden 
greens. Chickweed has an illustrious 
history as an herbal plant and almost 
qualifies for.that old “cure-all” name 
of the quack medicine man. An oint- 
ment may be made from chickweed 
by using four handfuls of fresh-pulled 
leaves mixed with a pound of lard, 
simmer for half an hour before strain- 
ing; the ointment is beneficial for 
treating various skin rashes. A poul- 
tice of chickweed leaves, prepared as 
a hot dressing; was once the standard 
European treatment for a stiff joint 
and rheumatism. If you have never 
eaten raw chickweed salad, you are 
in for a real treat, for chickweed is 
mueh nicer flavoured than lettuce and 
rests easy on the stomach. Mix it 
with parsley leaves, then you have a 
green salad which is really healthful. 

Bergamot — The showiest of wild 
mints, from which was concocted that 
famous Thdian medicine called Os- 
wego Tea. Bergamot flowers and 
leaves are richly scented, wonderful 
for making scent-sachets to put in 
linen chests and clothes closets. Os- 
Wego tea was made by steeping either 
flowers or leaves, a handful per quart 
of water, and drinking the tea a cup- 
ful at a time as a tonic. While itis a 
pleasant enough»drink;-asa sore 
throat and cough medicine, Oswego 
Tea is inferior to hyssop medicine. 
Both_plants are members of the mint 
family and‘contain a valuable antisep- 
tic oil called Thymol. 


Balsam — There is a southern plant 


-supplying the “balsam” of commerce, 


but in Canada we have two trees that 
yield a ‘‘balsam” product. Some people 
apply the balsam name to the rough- 
barked poplar commonly known ‘as 
balm or Balm of Gilead, while others 


use the balsam name for the ‘soft- 


needled balsam fir of the foothill and 


mountain country. Both usages 


are quite correct, but for medicinal © 


purposes, there are different methods 
employed. The sticky buds of the 
balsam poplar may be boiled with lard 
or mutton fat (one cup of buds per 
cup.of lard) to ebtain one of the most 
soothing skin ointments I have ever 
used — particularly valuable for the 
treatment of .chapped hands and 
cracked knuckles;; and also good for 
treating cuts and bruises. 
‘thin pitch from bark-blisters on bal- 
sam fir trees may be applied direct.to 
a cut or wound and has excellent anti- 
septic and curative properties. 
you may take a tablespoonful of bal- 
sam pitch and boil‘it in a cupful of 


water, then drink the brew while it is, 


hot to get immediate relief from a 
sore throat or to halt a persistent 
cough. Indians placed great store on 


balsam pitch for both external and in-_ 


ternal use. ( : 


Dandelion —. Excellent as a green 


. salad, though bitter tasting as a cook- 


ed vegetable. For centuries the dan- 
delion has been used throughout 
Europe as a tonic medicine, reputedly 


beneficial in treating liver complaints. 


The root was once bought by drug- 
gists, who used it for manufacturing 
tonic laxatives. 
is a safe and pleasing substitute for 


The clear. 


Or: 


Dried dandelion root ° 


coffee, as it provides a mildly stimu- - 


lating drink without the caffein effect 
of coffee. 


The other day I heard a good joke. 


about dandelions from an acquaint- 
ance who did not know of ‘my interest 
in herbal plants. He told me that 
once he had lived next door to a man 
who made a regular habit of. digging 
up dandelion roots in summer time, 
washing them, chopping them up, 
then pouring vinegar over the frag- 
ments and munching them down by 
the bowlful. 


“He claimed it was health food,” 
my friend concluded. ‘Maybe it was, 
too. Only thing I know, he looked 
something like a rabbit and he ended 
up having ten of a family!” 


can be swathed at a kernel moisture 


14.5 per cent required for safe storage when standing grain is combined, with- 
‘out loss of quality or yield: The swath made at this ‘stage is firmly anchored 
in the stubble, reducing losses that may occur from rain, hail, shattering, and 
insects, and avoids some of the mechanical losses that accompany straight 
combining. - The swath may be picked up with a combine four days after ~ 
swathing during normal harvesting weather. The illustration shows the -pick- 


WHEAT RIPENS IN THE SWATH ; 

Use of the swather and a pick-up attachment for the combine enables 
wheat to be cut from a week to ten days before it is ready for combining. 
Three years’ tests at the Swift Current experimental farm indicate that wheat 


content of 35 per cent, compared with 


up attachment on a combine threshing grain from the swath. — 


A 


Dairying in Manitoba is a. $48,000,- 
000 industry. High quality of pro- 
* ducts is being emphasized, 
2 s ¢ 
Turkey numbers are 8 to 10 per 
cent larger in the United States this 
year than in 1956. ' 
* i s i 
The average green plant is com- 
posed of 75%-water. Of the remain- 
ing 25% oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- 
gen compose 90%, leaving only 2% 
for mineral extracted from the soil. 
s s & 


Do not say things. What you are 
stands over you and thunders so that 
I cannot hear what you say.—Emer- 
son. =i 

s se s 

There has been a cut of 22% 
in egg-type poultry hatchings in the 
United States.. Production there will 
be down this coming autumn. But 
stored stocks of shell eggs are about 
three times greater ‘than a year ago. 

~ oy * * 
-* Agricultural output was at a record 
high in the United States in 1956, not- 
withstanding governmental! efforts to 
control production and serious drouth 
in midwestern states. 
2 * * 

‘By feeding soybean oil or oil from 
lard derivatives to cows when on al- 
falfa pasture or being fed green al- 
falfa, bloating was reduced. Such is 
reported from the Iowa State College 
where the experiments were tried out. 
The oil was mixed with drinking 
. water when cows were on pasture or 
sprayed on the green alfalfa hay prior 

to its being fed to the cows. 
i * * * 

Drouth has. hit widely-scattered - 
areas in the prairie provinces. But 


Along the Western Farm Front 


the wheat crop is likely to be an aver- 
age one of. around 325,000,000 to 350,- 
000,000 bushels. 


There is a fairly good chance that 
U.S. hogs will be imported into Can- 
ada before long. The higher price in 
Canadd is attractive and there has 
been a clean-up-of vesicular exan- 
thema among hog herds in the)U.S.A. 
Fear: of that disease has kept U.S. 
hogs out of Canada. . 

= s * s 


This season’s wheat crop should be 
of higher protein content than in re- 
cent years. A dry month of May 
usually results in a greater protein 
content in the west’s spring wheat. 

s s s 

At the Scott Experimental farm 
crested. wheat grass was sown at 
various spacings over a_ five-year 
period. While the 36-inch spacing 
yielded the greatest volume of hay, 
1.16 tons to the acre, the recommenda- 
tion is for seeding 12 inches wide (.94 
tons per acre) because of other draw- 
backs to the 36-inch spacing, notably 
need of row. cultivation, difficulty in 
harvesting, dusty hay and difficulty 
in breaking up the wide rows. : 

: * s ® 


Canadian cerealists are not too 
concerned about reports of the de- 
velopment of a perennial wheat. The 
chances are that the quality of such 
will not equal hard spring wheat and 
that the perennial type, if it ever is 
produced commercially, will require a 
wet climate. Actually a perennial 
wheat was developed at the Dominion 
Rust Research laboratory, cereal 
breeding division, but is not’ recom- 
mended for the west. 


~ 
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History Of The U. G. G. 

sod hag: First Fifty Years,” by R. D. 

Colquette, is a history of the 
United Grain Growers Limited from 
its stormy birth in 1906 up to 1956. 
The author, who resided in the west 
for 50 years himself, and for many 
years was editor of the Country 
Guide, tells the story very well. This 
book provides a very readable refer- 
ence for all who are interested in the 
agrarian movement in the Prairie 
Provinces. It is published by the Pub- 
lic Press, Winnipeg. 


The beginning~of the current cen- 
tury saw the first sizeable rush of 
settlers to Manitoba and the western 
territories (as Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, were then designated) the first 
“low wash of waves” of thousands 
yet to come. The settlers encountered 
the usual tribulations of pioneers in a 
new, raw land. They were tough 
people and bore the vicissitudes of 
nature with fortitude: But they would 
not stand for domination by what 
they considered vested interests. They 
disliked a grain trade monopoly. par- 
ticularly when it was associated with 
the one western railway, the Canadian 
Pacific, which wanted elevators con- 
structed along its. right-of-way. 
Wherever an elevator was built along- 
side the railway line it was granted a 
virtual monopoly, of the grain 
handling business. 

The storm aroused by such condi- 
tions lead to the breaking of the 
monopoly and the formation of the 
Board: of Grain Commissioners under 
a Manitoba Grain Act, later to be- 
come the Canada Grain Act, now -the 
Magna Carta of the western grain 
producers. The original act did not 
meet the needs of the farmers and 
they decided to go into the grain 
business for themselves. Sintaluta, a 


village in Eastern Saskatchewan, 
was a hot spot of farm protest and 
leading a number of stalwarts there 
was the fiery Edward Partridge, a 
name known throughout the west in 
those early years. That man and the 
group he lead were really responsible 
for the formation of the Grain Grow- 
ers. Grain Co,, the progenitor of the 
United Grain. 

Partridge was the-first president of 
the infant company and John Ken- 
nedy was vice-president. The first 
office was opened in a couple of small 
rooms in the Tribune Building in 
Winnipeg. The available capital was 
a bank loan of $1,500, guaranteed by” 
a few Sintaluta farmers, neighbors of 
the president. The office opened in 
January 27, 1906. 


- The farmers’ company passed 
through a sea of tribulations before 
it got on its feet and Colquette tells 
the story well. It gained power and 
prestige with the passing years, and 
eventually amalgamated with the Al- 
berta Co-operative Elevator Co. to be- 
come a United. Grain Growers 
Limited. ‘Through half a century it 
has become part and parcel of the 
farmer movement,” writes President 
J. EB. Brownlee in a foreword, “help- 
ing to shape its ideas and policies and 
voicing its views and objections by 
the spoken and written word. _ For 
half a century it has had a significant 
impact upon western public opinion.” 

. * * 

A man had just got back from 
Hollywood. He had been dazzled by 
the display of glamour and bigness in 
the movie colony. 

“Everything is‘done on a big scale,” 
he told his friends. ‘I attended dinner 
at a producer’s home one evening and 
instead of using finger bowls at the 
end of the meal all the guests took 
showers!” 


Speedlift SUPER TWIN 44—installed on farm 
truck for hauling of small grains. Twin cylin- 
der—low mount—diréct lift type. Twin cyl- 
inders provide an equalization of load at 
all times. A very popular farm truck hoist. 


A complete line of DAYBROOK Low 


| 

a I 
The complete line of farm hoists | 
for dump bodies . . . designed to 
outperform —\outlast all others! | 


-AYBROOK offers more ‘hoist power” 
FOR THE MONEY! 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURE 


One-year Warranty 
on the 
Sealed Hydraulic Cylinder 


Mount farm hoists for dump bodies 


—for the farm “pick-up’—the “big job” too! 


Mail this coupon). 


A Daybrook Speedlift Hoist installed 
beneath the dump body of a farm 


truck definitely gives MORE “Hoist 


Power’’ for the MONEY! 

Here’s why! Daybrook Speedlift 
hoists are designed and engineered by 
experts in the field of hydraulics. Fur- 
thermore, Daybrook hoists excel in 
workmanship . . . give long service 
life on the farm and for transporting 
to market. It’s a fact these fully 
“packaged,” factory-tested farm truck 


hoists outperform—outlast all others! 
_Daybrook ‘is known the world over 
for doubly dependable equipment for 


. trucks. Everywhere . . . in construction 


work, the building of highways’. . . 
where the work is rugged and rough, 
Daybrook is on the job, daily. 

For harvesting and tan o the 
choice of Daybrook Speedlift hoists 
assures fast, safe dumping of grain, 
cut forage, and bulk loads. 


DAYBROOK HYDRAULIC DIVISION L, A. YOUNG SPRING & WIRE CORP. BOWLING GREEN, OHI0 


MILNE DISTRIBUTORS LIMITED 
107 AVENUE C, SOUTH 


SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN 


GENTLEMEN: 


Send FREE folder describing 

the complete line of Daybrook 

Speedilift® Hoists for farm trucks. 
and would like specifi- 
cations and details as 
follows: (No obligation) 


‘ 
{] 1 now own a truck 


fE} 1 pion buying a truck 


Make of truck{s)__. 


-TO YOUR NEAREST DAYBROOK 
SALES and SERVICE REPRESENTATIVE 


PIONEER EQUIPMENT LIMITED 
2121 ANTRUM AVENUE 


VANCOUVER (South Burnaby) B.C, 


MN\,_-n 
C.A. Dimension:. : inches 

())._ce 
C.8. Dimension:__ inches 
Is truck equipped with body? Yes No. 
If so, length of body. feet 


Name. 


Rural Route No. 


Town 


Province. 


fe ee 
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Lethbridge Experimental Farm 


segs Canadian government has made duction from the 38,000 acres planted 
its contribution to scientific agri- annually to beets is sufficiently to 
cultural knowledge through the es- supply the requirements of Eastern 
tablishment of experimental farms British Columbia and the three prairie 
throughout the Dominion, These provinces, excepting the city of Win- 
farms have been staffed with spe- nipeg. 
eialists whose duties are to work out f 
agricultural problems along scientific Varlety of Efforts 
lines. Last month the Lethbridge Ex- Herbert Chester has been superin- 
perimental farm celebrated its 50th tendent since 1954, and he and his 
anniversary. In its half a century of staff are continuing the useful 
existence the men in charge of opera- work which was originated fifty years 
tions at that farm have made an ago, and which has transformed the 
‘astounding contribution to the ad- region from a cow pasture to one-of 
vancement of agriculture in Southern the most productive farming areas in 
Alberta. -8 Canada. The farm supervises a num- 
The first superintendent, Dr. W. H. ber of specialized stations dealing 
Fairfield brought to Alberta that- With irrigation problems, animal hus- 
wonderful forage crop, alfalfa. Irri- bandry, dry land farming, ett.; also 
gated farming was then in its infancy te Hilustration Stations” located on 
and Dr. Fairfield was “guide, philo- Private farms. The results obtained 
sopher and friend” to the inexperi- thereon supplement the data at Leth- 
enced early irrigated farmers. He Pridge and assist in making recom- 
encouraged- the mutual interests be- ™endations of cereal varieties, forage 
tween the ranchers on rangeland and Crops, fertilizers and cultural prac- 
the irrigation farmers, where feed tices. 
supplies are assured, and worked out. - 


A 


dian Corriedale, an improved range .has provided for effective co-opera- 
sheep : tion between the scientists in both 
A. E. Palmer, the second superin- services. The sawfly resistant Chinook 
tendent, developed systems to ‘prevent wheat BS develop ed. through this 
soil blowing, which created such J0mt effort. Work is now proceeding 
havoc on Southern Alberta farms, 2 the development of a variety of al- 
particularly in the early 1920’s. He falfa resistant to wilt and crown rot, 


pioneered the strip farming method, In the horticultural field two 
the trash cover and also the use of promising early tomato varieties have 
specialized farm implements such as_ been introduced by the Farm — Harli- 
the Noble blade. These methods have north and Early Lethbridge. Dr. Bill 
effectively reduced the danger of wind and Leth. 13 are the names of two 
erosion. Methods calculated to im- outstanding apple developments suit- 
prove the yield and quality of sugar able for the prairies. ° Experimenting 
beets, an important crop in Southern is going on with different cultural 
Alberta, were developed successfully practices for small fruits and can- 
at the farm and today the sugar pro- ning crops, the.production of which 


lo right :—-A E Palmer Dr W H_ Fairfield, and Herbert Chester. 


is growing steadily in the irrigated 
areas. _. St, sae 

This article merely skims over the 
accomplishment of the Lethbridge 
Experimental Farm. But it should 
give farm people an inkling of what is 
going on in the various experimental 
farms across Canada, In the New 
Age for agriculture farm people will 
have to look more and more to such 
institutions for advice and direction, 
new varieties, new ideas and new 
methods. 

All over the world Science is invad- 
ing agriculture and Science is a “piti- 
less huntsman.” 


eee 
“VEGETABLE OIL IMPORTS — 


Imports of vegetable oils and: oil 
seeds into Canada last year totalled 
189,335,780 pounds, of which 75% 
came into the country. duty free. Oil 
extracted from Canadian grown soy 
beans was about 28 million pounds or 
only ten per cent of the total available 
vegetable oils suitable for the produc- 
‘tion of margarine, : 


included : “Lbs. < ~ 
Cocoanut Oi}. eccaccceenes 38,889,900 
Cottonseed oil ...... =. 33,328,800 
Peanut oil .....:. . 2,158,900 
Soybean: of] 2253s 17,405,700 


Palm and palm kernel oil.... 36,346,300 
acne Co ne enn 


In the first six months of this year 


3,600,000 pounds of turkeys were im- 


ported from the United States. The 
federal government is taking steps to 
control such imports., A floor price of 
25¢ a lb, will be established on Cana- 
dian turkeys. x 
= . </ - oy 

U.S.A: FARM PROGRAM COST 

Since the Eisenhower administra- 
tien took over the governing of the 


United States $20 billion has been 


fhree superintendents 01 the Lethbridge Experimenta! Farm, over the past 50 years. ‘Left: 


‘various concentrates. 


spent in farm price supports and crop 
reducing programs. Yet average an- 
nual farm income has dropped by $556 
per farm in the past five years. New 
farm surpluses are piling up as fast 
as old surpluses are being reduced. 
The government has acquired sur- 
plus farm. products valued at $5,300,- 
--000,000 and storage charges are run- 
ning at a million dollars a day. The 
program is costing $5,000,000 for each 
government work day. 


Last year the government spent 
close to $180,000,000 for soil bank 
payments in the corn belt, but corn 
production was up-by 200,000,000 
bushels over the previous year. 


The U.S. congress is unlikely to 
make any drastic changes in the na- 
tion’s farm policy for fear of creating 
a serious farm depression. : 


2 208 ; 


The Saskatchewan Stock Growers’ 
Association, in convention at Maple 
Creek, turned down an invitation to 
affiliate with the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture. ‘Also’ criticized was 
the amendment to the Agricultural 
Products Marketing Act which makes 
easier the formation of marketing 
boards for farm products. The cattle- 
men members-in attendance voted 
unanimously against joining the 
C.R.A. . 


Vitamins For Cattle 
pelo operators should keep in 
mind the vitamin A needs of their 
cattle. A deficiency of this vitamin 
reduces body gains, cuts efficiency of 
feed utilization, leaves the animal 
open to disease, and may even cause 
death. ‘The first symptoms of a defi- 
.ciency among cattle in a feedlot is 
night blindness — the inability of the 
animals to see well in daylight, a 
watery discharge may run from the 
eyes and they may stumble or wobble 

when forced to move quickly. 


Green grass and good quality leafy 
hay are the main sources of vitamin A 
for cattle--but hay that has weathered 
in the field or been heated in the bale 
or stack will contain little. Straw and 
cereal grains contain no vitamin A. 
Normally, animals have the ability to 
store up a 3 to 4 months’ supply of 
the vitamin in their bodies while they ~ 
feed on green grass. This store can 
carry them through a period when 


- there is no vitamin A in their ration, 


and it is only when cattle are kept 
on dry feed of low vitamin A value 


' for long periods that they suffer from 


the deficiency. 


Cattle fed poor quality roughages 
and especially those that have come 
off dry ranges should receive a vita- 

-min A supplement if they are to be 
kept on dry feed for more than-2 or 3 
months. The feedlot operator should 
bear in mind, however, that feeding 
additional amounts of -vitamin A to 
animals already. receiving sufficient 
amounts in their feed, will not im- 
prove gains, feed efficiency, or resis- 
tance to disease. It will just boost 
costs. Experiments at* experimental 
farms show that no supplement is 
needed for steers receiving as much as 
5 pounds of good quality alfalfa hay 
daily. Most vitamin A supplements 
are available from feed dealers in a 
dry stabilized form, or mixed with 

They need only 

be fed the supplement once a week, 


» but require a minimum of a thousand 


units of vitamin A daily for each 100 
pounds body weight. 


“Why have you bought me artificial 
flowers!” asked a girl, arriving late 
for an appointment. 

“Well,” was the reply, “real ones 
usually die while I’m waiting for you.” 


~ Grain Storage 

PRARUB farmers are again giving 

their attention to the problems of 
storing grain on the farm: Whether 
the surplus wheat is paid for or not, it 
' still must be stored with care. H. E, 
Gray, Entomologist for the Board of 
Grain Commissioners, has the follow- 
ing reminders for safe storage : 

1. A high, well-drained site for the 
storage building with ditches to carry 
away any accumulation of water from 
near the base of the building. Weeds 
and litter cleared away to avoid trap- 
ping of snow in clase contact with the 
building. 

2. A good floor with proper ventila- 
tion under the building; concrete piers 
or substantial sleepers form the best 
base on which may be set joists with 
12-inch centres and a flooring of ply- 


wood. Serious damage takes place 
on a poor floor and it is parton, 
difficult to detect. 

3. Ventilators at the ends as well as 
the peak of the building give the ne- 
cessary ventilation above the grain. 
These should be constructed so that 
they keep out snow or driving rain. 
Winter storage inhibits insects and 
molds, but warm weather brings new 
problems. Fluctuations of tempera- 
ture outside the buildings causes 
moisture laden air to rise in the stored 
grain and condensation to take place 
in the upper layers. Without suffi- 
cient ventilation, insect and mold in- 
festation results in spoilage. - 

4 Regular probe samples and tem- 
perature checks are essential through- 
out the storage period, and periodic 
raking or shovelling of the surface 
layer may be necessary to prevent 
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the formation of a crust. 

5. Only dry grain should be stored; 
even a single load of “tough” grain 
may be enough to start trouble, It is 
also best to store only cleaneé grain 
since insect pests thrive much better 
on. dockage than on sound, whole 
grain, and if fumigation is needed to 
control insects, it is much more B effec: 
tive in clean grain. 

Drouth warnings are out for the 
prairies,~ and farmers are _ being 
warned to take steps now to prevent 
wind erosion. : 

ai _ooOoOoO 

Pete Janzen, head of illustration 
stations at Swift Current Experi- 
mental Farm, says that drouth. signs 
can be detected several years in ad- 
vance of the actual dry period, and a 
very serious wind erosion nearly oc- 
cured in south-west Saskatchewan. “A 


few more days of blowing,” Mr. Jan- 
zen said, “and the area would have 
had it.” A similar warning occurred in 
Alberta when a strong wind blew 
across the prairies in a. south-easterly 
direction, taking with it valuable top 
soil. 

Farmers are being told to return all 
stubble to the soil to build up the or- 
ganic content. Burning trash on 
summerfallow is dangerous, 

aan aaEE ENR tieeeda heen ane 

A farmer was in court to get a 
judgment against a railroad company 
for killing his pig. His lawyer told 
him to explain how the pig was killed. 
So the farmer said: “Well, I saw the 
train coming. I heard the whistle 
blow once and saw my pig coming 
out of the alfalfa. Heard the whistle 
blow again and saw. the alfalfa com- 
ing out of my pig.” 7 


Plow and éaitivator in one machine 


makes raising, lowering and adjusting almost push- 


Sock her down deep and go to it! She’s a brawny 
. brute, this field-proved ‘‘50’’—with plenty of what 
it takes to stand the gaff behind any tractor, in 


toughest going. 


Heavy-duty, all-welded steel box frame is built like 


a battleship. Exclusive patented clamps hold shanks 
to their work with never a waver. Boron steel 
shanks boast sinew and stamina that defies hard 
and rocky soil conditions. And yet, the No. 50 is 
a dream to handle. Hydraulic remote control 


Work deep Or shallow... use points, shovels, or sweeps 


CHISEL 12 INCHES DEEP. The No. 
50 equipped with points breaks up 
hardpan, improves soil drainage, lets 


\ 


“crep roots grow deep. 


KILL WEEDS, LEAVE A MULCH. Wide 
sweeps slice weeds just below sur- 
face. Trash stays on top to stop blow- 
ing. Moist sub-surface is undisturbed. 


button operations. With a flick of the finger you're set 
to mulch the surface, slice off weeds or bust the hardpan. pia 
There are sizes to suit every farm, every farm tractor 
—from 7-foot to.11-foot basic widths, with two 2-foot 


extensions for each end if required. 


FURROW YOUR FIELDS. Shovels on 
the No. 50 make furrows and ridges | 
that trap snow, hold rain, retard 
blowing, save topsoil. 


See this modern tool, Better still, try one in your 
own stubble or summerfallow. Your IH Dealer is 
the man to see for every type and size of-tillage 
equipment. Contact him today. 


1. 


RIP ROOT-BOUND SOD. Spike] 
points on No. 50 tear through old) 
pasture sod—stimulating growth, im-! 

proving livestock-carrying capacity! 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY .OF 


ACROSS 


1 Fruit of, 
the vine 
6 Angry | 
11 Brittle; 
16 Ship’s 
officer 
20 Coward 
21 Opening 
in. nose 
22 Roman tute-- 
lary gods 
23 Wife of 
Geraint 
24 Part of 
body. 
25 Performed 
26 Bracing 
potion 
7 State 
28 Hebrew 
measure 
29 Cooks in 
certain way 
30 Conserves 
31 Henpecks 
32 Front of — 
an army . 
33 Tears 
asunder 
34 Mischievous 
sprite 
35 Attics 
, 38 For example 
(abbr.) 
39 Recipient 
of a gi 
40 Natives of 
Denmark 
41 Intelligence 
42 Exclamation 
of triumph 
43 A bristle 
45 Concentrated 
47 Fruit drink 
48 Head cover- 


ing : 
49 Irish-Gaelic 
51 Tapering to 
a point 
52 Man’s 
nickname 
53 Corn bread 
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Crossword Puzzle 


54 Islandin < 


Mediter- 
ranean 
56 Restored 
confidence 
58 Old German 
coin (pl.) 
59 Barbarous 
Asiatics 
60 Therefore 


61 Prefix: down 


62 To fasten 
again 

63 State of 
disorder 

64 Those in 
“power 

65 Burns 
slightly 

67 Store sel- 
ling prepar- 


94 Handle of 
a joiner’s 
plane 
95 Prepares 
for print 
96 Jury list 
97 Card game 
98 Bitter vetch 
99 Showery 
100 Pertaining 
to a main 
channel 
102 Is indebted 
105 While 
106 Gog and ----- 
107 Attempts 
108 Labors 


‘110 By 


111 Lofty 
slender 
tower 


ed food (pl.) 113 Part of 


71 Greek letter 


72 Dialetic- 
for sauce 
73 The ambary 
74 Article 
75 French 
river 


Euro’ 
76 Exclamation 117 Cant 


of surprise 

77 Indiffer- 
ently 

81 Annual 
income in 
France 

82 Storage 
c¢ ontainer 

83 Cross 3 

84 Old Roman 
helmet 

85 Symbol for 
barium 

86 Shilling 
(abbr.) 

87 Minus 

88 Stalk of 
a@ grain 
plant 

90 Scatter 
here and 
there among 
other things 

93 Fracas 


hammer . 

(pl.) 4 
114 Number - 
115 Land 

measure 
116 River of 
ope 


118 Garden veg- 
etable (pl.) 

119 Anglo-Saxon 
slave 

120 Assent to 

122 Headdress 

123 Yankee 
catcher 

124 One who 
seizes with” 
teeth 

125 To fly 

126 Long-legged 
bird 

127 Climbing 
plant 

128 Compulsion 

129 District in 
London 

130 Pointed a 
weapon 

131 Put up 
poker stake 

132 Inactive 


4 Via 
5 Printer’s. 
measure 
6 Range of 
occurrence - 
_ or influence 
7 Estimates 
8 War god 
9 Spread for 
drying 
10 Plural 
ending - 
11 Founder of 
the French _ 
kingdom 
12 Hindu queen 
13 Flower 
14 Dry. 
15 Addition to 
a letter 
16 Gaunt 
17 Herb with 
aromatic 
seeds 
18 Metal con-, 
tainer 
19 Holland 
commune 
20 Used as a 
spice (pl) 
25-Wild buffalo 
of India 
26 Strained 
27 Bog — 
29 Receiver of 
stolen goods 
30 Easy job 
31 Girl’s name 
33 Artificial 
language 
34 City of 
Europe 
35 Category 
36 Express 
gratitude 
37 Satisfies 
39 Blowgun 
missiles 
40 Thick 


41 To take 
a respite 
44 Age group 
46 Jumping 
amphibians 
47 Sudden 
overpower- 
ing fright 
48 Animal 
50 A direction 
52 Language of 
old Romans 


53 Out of date 


54 Country ¥- 

55 Approach 
shot in golf 

56 Cook in 
certain way 

57 Kind of race 

58 In law: in- 
tervening 

60 Tear into _ 
thin sheets 

63 A landmark 

~ (Scot.) 

65 Nocturnal — 
edible 
seabird 

66 Predom- 
inating 

67 Old Danish 
West Indies 


712 Weasel 

73 Valleys 

78 Kind of 
tapestry 


unusual 

82 Beneath 

85 Former Pres- 
ident of 
Czecho- 
slovakia 

87 Dodecanese 
island 


Solution On Page 30 


88 Visible 
vapor 
89 Trunk of 
body (pl.) 
90 -Simpleton 
91 Top of 
head (pl.) 
92 Crawled 
along 
93 Anatolian. 
goddess 
95 Anxious 
97 Insects 
99 ----- show, 
a peep 
show 
100 Place of 
“ combat 
101 Main artery 
103 Zealous 
104 Guides 
106 Former 
President 
of Mexico 
107 Filled as 
with tears 
109 French 
article 
112 Feminine. 


name : 
113 Carpenter's 


tool 

114 Coat with 
an alloy 
of tin and 
lead 


. 115 Flower 


117 Thailand 
118 Flog 
119 Ireland 
120 Beast of 
burden 


122 Prefix: 
three 

123 Storage 
place 

124 Soft ~~ 
biscuit - 

126 Symbol for 
calcium 

127 Musical 
syllable 

128 The gods 


Health And Happiness 


poe fruit and vegetables every 

day, both raw and cooked, will 
supply the body with needed vitamins 
and minerals, providing cooking is not 
done in too much water for too long a 


time. 
* * * } 


The health of a child’s second teeth 
is partly dependent upon the condition 
of his first set. At the age of three 
@. youngster should pay his first visit 
to the dentist, since there are often 
dental cavities at that age. 


* = = 


Mental illness is becoming increas- 
ingly common in Canada. More than 
one-half the occupied hospital beds ac- 
commodate mentally-ill people. There 
is more. hope for quick cure if the 
patient receives early diagnosis and 
treatment. ee : 

® Le * 

It is never safe to leave small chil- 
dren alone in the house, even for a 
few minutes. Youngsters can get 
themselves into trouble or have accix . 
dents in a matter of minutes, by play- 
ing with electrical attachments, 
matches or poisonous chemicals. 

» 2 


Variety meats such as kidney, liver, — 
tongue, brains and heart are rich in 
iron and are more economical than 
more expensive cuts. Most of them 
do not take as long to cook as many 
other meats — a boon in summer. 

® * * 


Vitamin D, or the “sunshine vita-- 
min” is necessary in every child’s diet 
to prevent rickets, a disease of the 
bones caused by the vitamin defi- 
ciency. Vitamin D should be given to 
youngsters from birth all through the 
growing years. 

* s = { 

A child should not be told he is good 
or bad, according to whether or not he 
eats all the food set before him. If 
his refusal to eat certain foods is 
treated casually, he may forget a 
supposed dislike; making an issue of 
the matter fixes it in his memory. 

* * * 

When a small particle enters the 
eye, do not rub it. Flush the eye 
with water from an eye dropper or 
turn.the upper lid back and, if the 
speck is visible, lift it out gently with 
a clean cloth. If it is not easily re- 
moved, see a doctor as soon as pos- 
sible. — 


* * * 


Children do not always develop to 
a certain pattern in height and weight. 
Hereditary characteristics may make 
a difference of several inches in chil- 
dren of the same age. - Balanced 
meals, daily doses of vitamin D and 
adequate exercise and rest will help 
children to keep healthy and novela 
normally. : 

* * * 

To avoid provoking a feeding prob- 
lem, it is wise to refrain from insist- 
ing that the child should eat some 
food he dislikes. If he rejects certain 
vegetables, substitute others with 
similar food values. At some other 
time, try giving him small portions of 
the food he! refused, served differ- 
ently. 8 & 


Riboflavin, a member of the B-vita- 
min family, keeps certain eye and 
skin tissues healthy. It is found*in 
liver, kidney, heart and other meats, 
as well as in cheese and milk. Cook- 
ing does not destroy riboflavin, but 
exposure to light is destructive. 

* es =e 

Skin cancer can be caused by 
various agents, including ultra violet 
radiation, arsenic, some oils and some 
forms of tar. The worker whose job 
involves contact with such . hazards 
should report to the. plant doctor or 
health clinic at any sign of skin irri- 
tation or. rash. : 


.. Recipes For Old Age 
By F. McNAB 


|| igus for a successful old age 
were given by the Southern Al- 
berta Panel, at the 39th Convention of 
the Alberta Association of Registered 
Nurses in Banff. : : 
“Old age and retirement gives you 
the chance to do what you always 
* wanted to-do,” offered Miss Helen 
Scrimgour, R.N. Clinical Instructor at 
Lethbridge Municipal Hospital. If you 
want to be young at eighty choose 


a new project at which you are able: 


to work hard for success. Read your 
daily newspaper and magazines to 
keep up with the world. Slow down 
of old age makes part-time. projects 
a good idea for the aged, who should 
take work, play and food in small 
doses frequently.” , 

No yardstick exists for the mea- 
‘surement of old age, even physically. 
It depends on activity of the mind and 
body, although biological aging is in- 
escapable. The number of body. cells 
are reduced, muscles atrophy and con- 
necting tissues calcify, and elasticity 
is lost along with the strength and 
nobility “of youth. Miss Mary Yelish, 
instructor at St. Michael's Hospital, 
Lethbridge, explained the processes of 
aging. Modern science has extended 
the life expectancy from a bare twen- 
ty-two years in the uncertain era of 
the Christian martyr to the seventy 
plus of today. 

“Elderly people have a right to ro- 
mance, if they want it. They should 
be treated on their own merits, not 


despite or because of their age,” said- 
Mrs. Euretha M. Hamblin, V.O.N. staff. 


nurse. She contended old people who 


are ill can ideally be cared for in their. 
where; 


own home or at relatives, 
family life flows around them, still 
claiming them in the unit. 

“Institutional life is the only an- 
swer tor many old people; who enjoy 
the companionship of others, receive 
good care, and have privacy in their 
own room when they wish it,” claimed 
Mrs. Mary Mackenzie, director of 
nursing in the Lethbridge Municipal 
Hospital. 

“In this province there is no legis- 
lation covering chronic hospital cases 
for the old. The government will have 
to come to it sooner or later, merely 
as a means of relieving in part the 
over-crowding of ordinary patient 
hospitals.” Too often admission of 
the aged ill to hospital wards leads 
to their abandonment there. ~ 

Planned as Lethbridge’s Galt Re- 
habilitation Centre to meet the needs 
of the aged, this institution is the 
ideal place in which to grow old, or 
stay temporarily while ill. Recom- 
mending separation according to the 
Galt system on mobility which ranges 
from completely bed-ridden to “visit- 
ing-out” patients, she noted that 
mingling of sexes led to increased 
pride in appearance and surroundings. 
Church services, singing, recreation 
programmes, shows and visits stimu- 
lated their interests. 


In a thirty-five to forty-bed hos- 


pital, average nursing service requir- 
ed for the aged ill was six hours a 
day per patient. 

“The average citizen is not interest- 
ed in the aged, but-in children, al- 
though ten per cent of our population 
is in the older age group.” Mrs, Mac- 
kenzie asked for support of the as- 
sembly in the situation. The four 
hundred members went on unanimous 
record to protest indifference to hospi- 
talization of the aged to the govern- 
ment. 

someon anette Finan (Fann Breet ental man Pia Rem 


A preacher walked into a bar and 
ordered a glass of milk. By mistake 
he was served a milk punch. After 
drinking it he lifted his eyes heaven- 
ward and said exuberantly : ‘ 

*O, Lord — what a cow!” 


‘ 


The per capita consumption of beef 
in the United States last year was 


| 84.2 Ibs., and in Canada it was. 73.6. 


The respective figures for pork: 66.8 
Ib. in the U.S, and 58.3 in Canada. 
oe / 

The 1956 Canadian census revealed 
that at that time there was 452,487 
farms. in the country with cattle 
(398,604 having milk cows), 287,357 
farms with hogs, 58,362 farms with 
sheep and 366,869 farms with chick- 
ens. Some 317,806 farms still had 
horses. 

‘ - * = s 

At least four prairie experimental 
farms and science service laboratories 
are searching for new varieties of al- 
falfa that will resist bacterial wilt and 
winter crown rot. In developing these 
new varieties they are also winning 
the odd bonus, such as finding varie- 
ties that are ‘winter hardy. 

: < Ben gee te 

The prairies are sometimes referred 
to as a power-short area, but actually, 
they have a bright power future ahead 
of them. At the present time 93% of 
the world’s use of energy is still sup- 
plied by coal, oil and natural gas. 
Water power provides only, 1% of the 
energy. In fact, men and domestic 
animals furnish the balance of the 
other 6%. It was only a hundred 
years ago that men and animals sup- 
plied 94% of the energy requirements. 

* i = 


BUSHEL TO HUNDREDWEIGHT 


The switch from the bushel unit to 
the hundredweight unit in measuring 
grain would take at least two years, 
according to the chief statistician of 
the board of grain commissioners, E. 
BH. Baxter, of Winnipeg. He told the 
annual convention of the Canadian 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association in 
Saskatoon, that August 1st would be 
the most satisfactory time for starting 
the changeover in any particular year 
since it coincides with the beginning 
of the crop year. He said the bushel 
is a cumbersome unit, and that the 
hundredweight unit could be intro- 
duced without costly changes in equip- 
ment. The change is supported by 
many of the leading farm organiza- 
tions, including the three Wheat Pools. 

* * * 


? 


MORE FROZEN MEATS 


Canadian housewives may soon buy 
all their week’s supply of meat in a 
single trip to market instead of two 
or three, according to Gerry Willows, 
president of the Meat Packers’ Cour> 
cil of Canada. He predicts that the 
day is not far off when everything 
from hamburg to roasts may be 
bought frozen as well as fresh. He 
says that the use of home freezers is 


-increasing rapidly, and modern mer- 


chandising trends are encouraging 
housewives to prefer frozen meats 
that are well-trimmed, high-quality, 
convenient to store and convenient to 
prepare. He says that the use of 
home freezers has increased phenom- 
enally in recent years. In the period 
from 1950 to 1956 U.S. production of 
fresh frozen meats jumped from 35 
million pounds to 325 million pounds 
— almost ten times as much. Can- 
ada’s total deep freeze capacity in 
homes was about 2.3 million cubic 
feet in 1955, but was increasing by 
about 50,000 cubic feet per month, 
This does not include the freezer 
chests in the erdinary household re- 
frigerators. In 1955 there were 
191,000 home freezers in use in Can- 
ada. : 
* * ¥ 

The estimated population of Aus- 
tralia at December 31, 1956, was 
9,533,334 (4,830,717 males and 4,702,- 
617 females) compared with 9,313,291 
(4,714,929 males and 4,598,362 fe- 
males) at December 31, 1955, accord- 
ing to a report by the Federal Bureau 
of Census and Statistics. 
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All water system pumps manufac- 
tured in Canada by the Canadian As- 
sociation of Domestic and Farm Water 
System Manufacturers will in the Yu- 
ture carry a special seal. The Asso- 
ciation claims. that this seal will not 
only show that the product is one of 
good value, quality and performance, 
but will also show that it has been 


made in Canada. 
* * + 


Alberta’s Institute of Agrologists is 
worried about complacency in guard- 
ing against wind erosion. A heavy 
windstorm on May 30th reminded 
them that all is not well with our 
conservation methods. The Institute 
feels that the use of trash cover is 
still not. as general as it might be, and 
that the ample moisture of the past 


_few years has led to forgetfulness. 


The recent storm started at midnight 
and swept in a southeasterly direction 
across Southern Alberta, lifting valu- 
able topsoil from the land. 

“Re * 


A cotton producer in Arizona:put his 


1,600-acre cotton farm in the U.S. soil 


bank and collected $209,700 in govern- 
ment payments. Then he plowed up 
a new farm to grow three times the 
cotton he normally produced. That is 
a sample of performances which bring 
the U.S. agricultural policy into dis- 
repute. S 
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It will be appreciated if you show 
a copy of The Farm and Ranch Re- 
view to a neighbor who is not a 
subscriber. Mrs. Floyd Eskestrand, 
of Medicine Hat, writes: “Please enter 
me as a subscriber to The Farm and 
Ranch Review. We were over to our 
neighbors and they showed us their 
copy and just like that we said we 
can’t afford to be without it, either. 
It certainly has a lot of material of 
interest to a farmer.” 


@® QUALITY BUILT! 
@ LOW-PRICED 
Galvanized STEEL H 


GRAIN BINS| 


Heavy Ribbed Sheet Steel. Reinforced | 
walls and roof. Large diameter adjust- 
able roof: ventilator. Door 6’ x 2%” | 
reinforced. Easily assembled,. 


$307.00 
1350 Bus. Cap. . . $371.00 | 
2350 Bus. Cap. . . $675.00) 


F.0.B. Calgary 
GALVANIZED SHEET STEEL FLOOR | 


For 1000 or 1350 Bu. Bin $56.00 
For 2350 Bu. Bin... $89.00 | 


1000 Bus. Cap. . . 


RIB MFG. 


and DISTRIBUTING CO.LTD. jf 
603 - 607 - 2nd St. S.E., CALGARY, Alta. | 
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no better shell for “Canadas” 


than Canada’s most powerful load... 


“IMPERIAL” MAGNUM 


For a king size bird, the King 
of Shot Shells — ImperiA 
Magnum’s with 20% more shot. 
When hunting Canada’s grandest 
game bird, make sure with the 
extra-killing power of IMPERIAL 
Magnum with No. 4, No. 2 or. 
_ the new BB shot. The famous 
\\ “Pressure-Sealed Crimp” means 
“ no top wad to break up your 
shot pattern. So take them along 
0 -help put game in your bag! 


“Always Dependable” GP AMMUNITION 
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EXPORT 


CANADA’S FINEST 
CIGARETTE 


Western agriculture needs an in- 
dependent voice. The Farm and Ranch 
Review fills the bill. : 


the PUMP to get 


IS Geos 


NEW JACUZZI DEEPRIME JET 
FOR-WELLS TO 400 FEET : 
Here’s the deep well water system you can 
install and forget. Only one moving part 
and it’s above ground. No belts, gears, re- 
ciprocating parts . . . no moving mecha- 
nism down in your-well to calise trouble. 
Self-priming. Assures completely automat- 
ic, high pressure water service year in and 
year out. 


NEW LOW COST JACUZZI JETS 

FOR SHALLOW WELLS 

Comes complete with close-coupled pres- 
sure tank. Just add pipe 
and plug in. Only one mOv- arf, 
ing part for long Be 
life. No lubricat- 
ing need. 


CANADIAN 
MADE 


iff Toronto 


Get the facts! 
Mail coupon tor 
free literature. 


JACUZZI-UNIVERSAL (Canada) LTD. 


© jacuzzi Pump Division - Box 514 - Toronto 15 
Ontario 

ag Please send free bulletins and name of nearest 

g dealer. 

a Neme. 

: Address 
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Pioneer Ukrainian Education 


By WM. GRASIUK 

66 ENEVER I made a trip down 

East,” said George Laruchney, 
“I would make it a point to stop off 
at Ethelbert, Manitoba, and then 
travel some sixteen miles into the 
country. There I would look nostal- 
gically at an old white school-house 
for some time. It was in it that my 
life’s work began years ago. To-day 
the original building is no longer 
there; it has been replaced.by one of 
the most modern kind, but somehow, 
a strong sentimental. attachment 


: exists between me and it.” 


The Anglo-Saxon teachers who 
went to teach into the pioneer Ukrain- 
ian settlements were hardy, heroic 
souls. The schools were anywhere 
from fifteen to one hundred miles 
from the. nearest railway point. Very 
few schools had teacherages. Board- 
ing places were very hard to obtain. 
Their charges hardly knew a word 
of English; attendance fluctuated 
sharply with the seasons.” 

“In my school, nerth of Vermilion, 

said Howard _Trendaile, 
“there was no teacherage.’ It was 
with the greatest difficulty that one 
family was persuaded to board me, 
and then only when I agreed to sleep 
in the hayloft of the barn. Naturally 
I was forced to leave the district 
when cold weather came.” 
- “When I taught north of. Vegre- 
ville,” said Jim Courtens, “I had a 
teacherage, but you know that I 
couldn’t buy bread for love or money 
from the farmers.. It was years after- 
wards that I learned that the house- 
wives were afraid I might laugh at 
their big loaves of bread baked from 
4X flour in the outside ovens.” 

“My boarding-place was a_ two- 
roomed farm house,” said Mrs. Joan 
Eskins. “I had to sleep on a bench 
in the kitchen. Three children slept 
there 6n the floor. I had to dress and 
undress in front of them. Do you 
blame me for leaving at the end of 
two weeks?” ; 


Jack of All Trades 


“I stayed in one district for four- 
teen years,” said George McQuillen. 
“There was still one homestead, so I 
filed on it. Besides the regular school 
courses, I taught the boys violin and 
rudimentary carpentry. I even cured 
several cases of ringworm in my 
school using a salve that I concocted 
from petroleum jelly and sulphur. 
People began coming to me with their 
trdubles. I wrote their letters, sug- 
gested harmless remedies for the vari- 
ous bodily ailments, fixed knotters on 
binders, measured plowed fields and 
was even called to assist at maternity 
cases. However, my case was excep- 
tional. Most schools were hard put 
to obtain teachers who would stay for 
any length of time.” 

To cope with the emergency the 
Manitoba government, in 1905, opened 
the “Ruthenian Training School’ for 
the training of Ukrainian teachers. 
(The term Ruthenian was then ap- 
plied to Ukainians who came to Can- 
ada from Austria. It was first ap- 
plied in Austria in a derogatory way 
to Ukrainian members in the Austrian 
parliament who voted for an increase 
in appropriation for the army and 
thus indirectly for an increase in tax- 
ation.) : 

The first year: saw twenty-seven 
students enrolled in the training 
They were on in age and 
most of them had either wholly com- 
pleted or had some high school in the 
old land. They were there to learn 
the English language. After three 
years on the average they were sent 
to Ukrainian settlements to teach. At 
the time Manitoba had a dual-lan- 


5 | Suage school system. Thus Ukainian 


was on par with English as a teaching 


medium in those settlements. After 


‘Summer months. 


several years the dual-language sys- 
tem was abolished in- Manitoba. To- 
day it is found in Montreal. 


Advanced Education 


The new generation was growing 
up. More and more farmers wished 
to give their sons and daughters a 
higher education, but the cost of 
board and room in towns and cities 
made it impossible for many. But in 
the Old Land the obstacle was hurdled 
by having student residences in high 
school and university towns. So why 
not here? 


Thé first student residence or in- 
stitute as it was called was opened 
in Winnipeg in 1915. Others were 
located at* Saskatoon, Edmonton and 
Vegreville’ The students boarded 
there and attended schools and uni- 
versities in those cities~ In the even- 
ings they received instruction in rem- 
edial English, Ukrainian, music and 
drama. — : 

“It was in 1918 that I became rec- 
tor-of the Hrushewsky Institute in 
Edmonton,”-said A. T. Kibzey. © ‘We 
rented the .empty Caledonian Hotel 
for forty dollars a month, bought the 
necessary furniture and were open 
for business. That first fall saw thir- 
ty students register. The board en- 
gaged Michael Luchkovich to be my 
assistant. - Eight sears later he was 
elected to,the House of Commons. I 
myself was a student then, being 
registered in Medicine. The first. stu- 
dents were virtually all adults. There 
were workers and laggards,‘ those 
who had a burning zeal for education 
and those who were driven to attend 
school by ambitious parents, The lat- 
ter were a constant thorn in my side, — 
How could the austere study room 
compare with the city’s bright lights? 
We had one rule that we considered 
necessary for the good of all and it 
was that the doors were to be locked 
at nine o’clock each night. But that 
didn’t. bother the  late-returning 
Romeos. They would come in through 
the windows or the fire escape. I had 
the most trouble with Jim Lestyk. 
When all efforts failed I finally gave 
him the key so that he could come in 
through the ordinary door. But finally, 
the year drew to a close and the 
students went away on_ vacation. 
Several of them began work as ‘ per- 
mit’ teachers.” 


Favored Corporal Punishment 


“What was teaching like then?” I 
asked one of the originals, Mike 
Brotks. “Well,” he replied. ‘‘the 
“the school term was much sherter. 
Schools were conducted mainly in the 
During the busy 
season there was a tendency for the 
older pupils to stay at home and 
assist with the farm work. Discipline 
in schools was much stricter. As a 
matter of fact parents looked askance 
at any teacher who was not adminis- 
tering corporal punishment liberally.” 

“What was expected of the first 
Ukrainian teachers in those pidheer 
districts?” I inquired. : 

“At least one hour of ‘ Ukrainian’ 
after the regular school hours,” was 
the answer. “ Besides, many teachers 
devoted many evenings to cultural 
work. They organized libraries, 
taught choral and instrumental music, 
put up plays and concerts and were 
instrumental in having the first 
community halls built.” 


“How about sports and playground 
equipment then?’’ I asked. f 

- “Compared with to-day, it was vir- 
tually non-existent. The pupils and 
the teacher had to rely on home-made, 
improvised equipment. There were 
balls and bats made by the: pupils 
themselves. A game dimly reseni- 
bling baseball was played at my 
school. There were five bases uneven- 


ly spaced. One rule I remember the 
pupils had was that in order to put" 
the runner out you had to hit him 
with the ball. There was a small 
pond near my school. Pupils used to 
splash and swim in it during the noon 
hour. I insisted that they take their 
lunch with them and eat it after they 
came out of the water. Pupils in those 
days had no bathing suits. In the fall 
months ‘shinny was played. It was 
a very robust game, but my boys en- 
joyed it immensely.” 


“From. what you've said I gather 
that the teachers ‘were very busy in- 
dividuals then, what were you paid 
for your services?” 


“Sixty dollars a month; and then I 
had to do a lot of promising and hag- 
gling to get it.’” 


“Would you like to be back in the 
good old days?” - asked. For answer, 
Mike gave me a good-natured leer. 


sararanemetninnennn nin ements 


WHEAT GRASS FOR STOCK 


- Crested wheat grass has been 
recognized as the grass for Southern 
Saskatchewan since it was first intro- 
duced in the 1930’s, according to the 
Swift Current Experimental Farm. It 
is easily established and can be either 
spring or autumn sown. It is drought 
tolerant and winter hardy, makes ex- 
cellent hay, productive good pasture 
and is a valuable soil conservation 
grass. Feeding trials have shown 
crested wheat grass hay to be both ~ 
palatable and digestible, and grazing 
trials with steers show that it has 
three to four times the carrying capa- 
city of native grass during May and 
June, while daily rate of gain is nearly 
50% more. Actual comparisons are 


12 pounds of gain per acre on native 


grass and 60 pounds of gain per acre 
on crested wheat grass for 45 days 
during May and June. It has been © 
shown that 20 acres of crested wheat 
grass and 80 acres of native grass 
will have 35% more carrying capacity ~ 
than 100 acres of native grass alone. 
This, according to Swift Current, is 
an increase which warrants’ develop- 
ment of crested wheat grass pasture 
on all farms where spring feed is in 
short supply. 


SS 


Mamma had been showing little 
Freddie a picture of martyrs being 
tossed to the lions. .She was pouring 
it on, trying to make him feel what a 
terrible thing it was, Then she asked 
him what he thought of the picture. 

“Oh, -it’s very sad, Mamma, “said 
Freddie, ‘‘just look at that poor little 
lion over in the corner. He isn’t get- 
ting a bite.” 


Science Now Shrinks 
Piles Without 


Pain or Discomfort 


Finds Healing Substance That Relieves Pain 
And Itching As It Shrinks Hemorrhoids 


Toronto, Ont. (Special) — For 
the first time science-has found a 
new healing substance with the 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and | 
to relieve pain and itching: Thou- 
‘sands have been relieved with this 
inexpensive substance right in the 
privacy of their own home without 
any discomfort or inconvenience. 

In case after case, while gently - 
relieving pain actual reduction 
(shrinkage) took place. 

Most amazing of all—results were 
so thorough that_sufferers made 
statements like ‘‘Piles have ceased 
to be'a problem!”’ 

The secret is a new healing sub- 
stance (Bio-Dyne)—discovery of a 
-famous scientific institute. 

Now this new healing substance 
is offered in suppository or ointment 
form called Preparation H. Ask for 
it at all drug stores—money back 
guarantee. . 


Y 


pared with the birds remaining strict- 


_ cent fewer Specials and A's. 


Great Britain produces 95% of its 
own eggs, compared with 60% befory 
. the war. — 


* * bd 
Turkeys require about 16 pounds of 
a 85 to 36 per cent protein concen- 
trate during the growing. period. De- 
tails of the methods and quantities to 
feed for various ages of birds are 


- given in a bulletin, “Feeding and Man- 


agement of Growing Turkeys’, avail- 
able from the Experimental Farm, 
Swift Current, Sask. ; 

* * ® : 

Maximum egg production with the 
greatest efficiency are requirements of 
the poultry industry, says Ross Cam- 
eron, poultry specialist with the Mani- 
toba government. He says that an in- 
creasing number of poultry producers 
are using one or more of the light- 
weight strains or crosses which have 
the stamina and the ability to produce 
from 225 to 250 eggs in periods up to 
15 months if properly fed and man- 
aged. : 

* * * 


POULTRY PUBLICATION 
The University of Alberta has pub- 


lished an up-to-date booklet with the 


latest poultry information. It is call- 
ed “Poultry Production in Alberta” 
and contains practical knowledge that 


- should produce greater profits on the 


prairies. This booklet may he ob- 
tained without charge from District 
Agriculturists in-Alberta or by writ- 
ing directly to the Department of Ex- 
tension, University of Alberta, Hd- 
monton. 

--Some of the interesting topics con- 
tained in the booklet include economic 
aspects of the poultry enterprise, in- 
sulation and ventilation of buildings, 
obtaining stock, systems of brooding 
and rearing, feeding and management 
during the brooding and _ rearing 
period. Also discussed is litter, feed- 
ing and range crops, ‘housing, equip- 
ment and management of the laying 
flock and the hatching-egg flock. 

oe * * 


WHOLE OATS FOR BROILERS 


Is whole ground oats a good feed 
for broiler Chicks? This question, and 
several others, is being answered at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm at 
Melfort, Saskatchewan, where the 
third year of poultry-feeding tests are 
underway to determine the effect of 
various levels of whole ground oats on 
broiler mortality, rate of growth, feed 
efficiency and carcass quality. Some 
three thousand birds in the first two 
summers were fed a basic ration 
which was partially replaced by 5% 
increment of oats to give a series of 
ten tests up to.45% oats. 

_ Apparently the level of the oats in 
the ration had no effect/on chick 
mortality. However, the greater the. 
amount of oats in the diet the less 
gain was made by the birds. Feed 
efficiency was about the same for the 
birds on the heavy oat diet as com- 


ly on the basic diet, and therefore the’ 
economy of using the cheaper oats 
might be considered worthwhile. As 
for the finished product, the oat-| 
fed birds were as well fleshed as the 
birds on the corn-wheat basic diet, but 
the birds fed diets containing more 
than 5% oats graded from 7 to 9 per 


* = * 
DEEP LITTER FOR LAYERS 
More and more poultrymen are cut- 
ting their labor and litter costs by 
allowing the litter of the laying house | 
to accumulate for a full laying-house 
year. Frequent cleaning of the house 


thereby becomes unnecessary, and the 
litter is kept dry by a little more at- 
tention to good insulation and litter 
management. 

Most poultrymen build up a com- 
pletely new litter in the following 
way: They start early in the fall just 
as the pullets are moved from the 
range, and after thoroughly cleaning 
and disinfecting the building, they 
place about six inches of cut straw 
or a mixture with planer shavings on 
the floor. By scattering a little whole 
grain over it, the pullets are encour- 
aged to scratch through it. As the 
litter breaks down, it appears to be 
dirty and more straw should be’added, 
until by spring there should be some 
twelve to sixteen inches of litter on 
the’ floor. It may be necessary to 
fork it over-once or twice a week to 
keep it evenly spread and to prevent 
packing, and at‘the first sign of damp- 
ness hydrated lime should be scat- 
tered over it at the rate of ten pounds 
to each hundred square feet. 

The Brandon Experimental Farm 
says that the chief disadvantage to 
the deep-litter system is that the 
accumulation of ammonia fumes an- 
noys. the operator, but adequate ven- 
tilation should prevent this. 

na ate oe nel 

ANCIENT SPEARHEAD FOUND 

A spearhead, identified as a Clovis 
point, was found on a farm at Vilna, 
100 miles northeast of Edmonton. 
This spear point. is 2% inches long 
and an inch wide at the broadest 
point and is made of chalcedony, ‘a 
flinty material. The point is finely 
chiselled and tapers to two small ears 
at the base. The name “Clovis” is 


given this type of ancient - weapon, 


because the first one was found near 
Clovis, New Mexico. Dr-R. S. Mac- 
Neish, archaeologist- with the Na- 
tional Museum of Canada, who identi- 
fied the spearhead as a Clovis, said it 
is ‘one of the oldest points ever found 
in Canada,” Scientists have set the 
age of some of ‘these_points at up- 
wards of 18,000 years. This one may 
have been left by a migrant band on 
the way down the continent, after 
crossing the Bering Straits from 
Asia. 
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Hog Population Rising 

Hog. numbers in Canada on June 1 
totalled 4,8557,000 according to an es- 
timate issued by the federal bureau of 
statistics. That was an increase of 
117,000 over the figures on June 1, 
1956, Most of the increase occurred 
in Western Canada. 

There is a rising trend in hog pro- 
duction, the bureau estimating that 
the increase in farrowing for the fall; 
pig crop is 26% over last year. The 
increase will be greater in the west 
than ‘in the east. 

On June 1 last the hog population 
of the east was placed at 2,567,000 
and the west at 2,290,000. By west- 
ern provinces : Monitoba, 316,000; 
Saskatchewan, 633,000; Alberta, 1,- 
300,000; B.C., 41,000. 


“Look Soha Casein to protect 
our seat covers.” 


B.C. APPLE SALES 


British Columbia expects an aver- 
age apple crop this year, but it will 
have to compete with a big U.S. apple 
crop in-outside markets. Last year 
apple outturn was 3,327,584 boxes, a 
small crop compared with the 5,600,- 
000 marketed in 1955. 


Exports from the 1956 crop includ- 
ed 465,000 boxes to the U.K., 603,600 
to the U.S.A., and 48,000 elsewhere. 
B.C. consumed 486,000 boxes; Alberta, 
685,000; Saskatchewan, 450,000; Man- 
itoba, 373,000; Ontario and Quebec, 
178,000, and the Atlantic provinces, 
36,000. 


SPECIAL 
SAWMILL BARGAIN 


Weare offering a ‘LITTLE GIANT” Port- 
able. Sawmill ,compiete with a 44” Swedish 
solid-tooth special high-grade saw for the 
very low price of $920.00. 

Here is the description of this brand new 
outfit : — 12-foot carriage, 2 head blocks, 
roller bearing carriage wheels, quick-act- 
ing hand receder. 32 feet track and track- 
re in 16-foot sections. Husk frame 4” x 
10” fir. Has variable belt speed with baits 
saw guide, tail splitter, and 2 — 7/16” x 
6-foot ball-bearing mandrel Chain drive 
on cable drum is positive and steady. The 
saw 1s a special ground, high-grade 
Swedish’ steel. 


We have only six of these sawmills for 


quick sale. $920.00 


Remember the Price—ONLY 
MACHINERY DEPOT LIMITED 
1009 - 11th Street East, Calgary, Alta. 
Phone 51122 
“Little Giant’ Sawmills — Edgers — 
Planers — Power Units and Mill Supplies 


@ EFFECTIVE 
@ EASY TO USE 


@ ONE TREATMENT 


miCLILLAN e 


- McCLELLAND’S | 
Liquid Pig Wormer 


PZ 


given in drinking water 
@ NON TOXIC 
@ NO STARVING OR PURGING 


611 - ath ave. | ORDER YOURS 


Calgary, Alta. 


IN EB 
SRINKING WATER 
116 Oz. «= $2.00 
32 Oz. -- = $3.75 
80 Oz. -- - $9.00 


160 0z. - - $16.00 


East 


TODAY! 


ei 


__ FARM 
5-Ton . 
8 - Ton 
10-Ton. . 


LIMTED SUPPLY 


‘PRICES ONLY 


FULLY GUARANTEED 


DV AICABLE THIS YEAR. 


Handle BIGGER PAYLOADS like a 
” with NEW 


TRUCK HOIST 


$312.50 
$384.50 
$406.00 


ONLY 


ORDER NOW! 


_ SHERWOOD INDUSTRIES LTD. 


1441 ALBERT STREET, REGINA, SASKATHCEWAN 


NO OTHER HOIST GIVES YOU 
THESE 3 BIG-LIFTING FEATURES 
: 2 


“Sen” Patented Cylinder 
Action Lifts Higher 


— Pushes and 
Pulls from Both 
Ends 


Tie Rods Take 


* Forward Thrust Of 
Fron; Bolster 
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orders that prevent them from par- 
taking of the delectable joys of a 


fruit. Such a dish-has been known 
for generations by the name of pie! 
A silly little name for a very fine 
food. No wonder the song writer of 
that old ditty thought it fitting to ask 
the prospective groom : 

“Can.she bake a cherry pie, Billie 
boy?” 

Lucky the bride is who can, early 
in her wedded life, turn out a fine, 
flaky concoction be it cherry, apple or 
mince or lemon or any of the popular 
choicess 


I really was amused and amazed at 
the same time on watching a demon- 
stration lecture on pie-making the 
other day on a television program, 
and after carefully outlining all the 
methods favored by this professional 
eook, she warned her viewers: “But 
if you already turn out good pies by 
any other methods... don’t you dare 
change in favor of mine’. I thought 
that was very broad-minded and sen- 
sible of her ...don’t you? This par- 
ticular professional stressed the ne- 
cessity of combining -all ingredients, 
one of which was lard, not vegetable 
shortening . . . then she. thought it 
advisable to chill the dough for as 
long as 24 hours. Now if my memory 
serves me right I think my mother 
made the best pies I ever tasted and 
she made many of them in a blistering 
hot_kitechen with a non-existent cool- 
ing apparatus. Maybe she was bless- 
ed with the talent called es light hand 
with pie crust.” 

Several times the question has 
arisen in these columns what was the 


No matter how we try, 
To win the favor of our guests, 
We cannot find a better way, 
Than a generous wedge of pie. 
OW I FEEL for those unfortunates 
who are plagued by tummy dis- 


.- ‘ 
Mom Insists on 


of pies and making a lamentable mess 
in the oven. I think'I have tried out 
every method suggested to me... 
inserting flour, cornstarch or tapioca 
in the filling; thrusting spaghetti 
straws upwards, making protective 
-cuffs of waxed paper and so on. Up 
to recently the method I favored was 


€) MARK. 


lo these as for you 


side edge of the pie, fastening it se- 
curely with a toothpick..Then after 
I was wooed and won_ over to the 
versatility of aluminum foil I dis- 
covered that a strip of foil about two 
inches wide could be .pressed in to 
hug the outline of the pie and later 
on released somewhat. 

It is almost a religion with me 
“that we are never too old to learn 
some new trick’, so recently when I 
was making two rhubarb pies I really 
had what might be termed a brain 
wave. t so happens I have two 
heavy iron skillets and the pie plates 
I chose were the right size to slip 
easily into them. _And there it was 
as easy as that. So I inserted the 
fruity pies inside of the iron skillets 
and soon they were oozing away to 
their hearts’ content and there was 
no harm done. When the pies were 
-| baked I just soaked the skillets in the 
sink for a short time and all was 
serene. 


For several years now I've used this 
same method in baking all fruit pies 
be they rhubarb, apple or cherry, or 
any berry pie. I place the fruit in a 
large bowl and to every cup.of sugar 
I allow one tablespoon of flour. I get 
right in with my hands and work all 
the fruit until it is all evenly coated 
with the two ingredients. So until 
I find a better method I’m going to 
stick to mine. 

Most of you home cooks have ac- 
quired the run of the kitchen recipes 


To spray walls ete. 
in barns, poultry 
house or pig pens 


«.. to make an effective and 
economical cleaning  solue 


tion, use 114 tablespoons of 
Javex per gallon of water. 
Makes an excellent dip, too. 


THERE ARE PLENTY 
OF OTHER JOBS FOR 


avex IN THE BARN 


AND IN THE HOME 


Buy the 64 or 128-oz sizes 
for greatest convenience 
@nd economy. 


avex 


AT YOUR GROCER’S: 


at, I 
some 
path. 


thing to turn up: your nose 
wonder if you wouldn’t like. 
recipes rather off the beaten 
The first one is called: . 

Texas Nut Pie ... and that surely 
is from far enough away from most 
‘lof us.. Line the pie plate with pastry 
on which you haye sprinkled one cup 


rich pastry. with a crustful of fine 


best»way to prevent juice oozing out’ 


for pies, and though they aren't any-. 


‘Of pecan nuts then make a filling of 


these: 1 cup dark corn syrup, 1% 
cup white sugar, 3 beaten eggs, % 
teaspoon vanilla, 1% cup melted but- 
ter, and a pinch of salt. Pour this 
mixture into the pie sheH (unbaked), 
and bake in 350° F. oven until real 
firm. Then you might as well go the 


‘whole hog and top with whipped 


cream. It is simply yummy. = 

Angel Food Pie ... which I might 
add is just as angelic as it claims. 
Mix 4% tblsps. cornstarch with % 
cups sugar and add to this 1% cups 
boiling waterand cook until clear... 
(stirring all the time). Set this aside 
to cool and meantime add a dash of 
salt to them and beat till creamy. 
Pour the still warm starch mixture 
over egg whites beating constantly. 
Add 1% tsps. vanilla. Pour into 
baked shell and let stand in refrigera- 
tor for at least two hours . . . then, 
again, if you are not a calorie-counter, 
cover with whipped cream and. for 
the last word sprinkle with grated 
chocolate. 


And, just a suggestion: whenever 
you decide to place grated chocolate 
as a final topping be sure to grate it 
with a vegetable peeler... it really 
doés give the brown chips a real pro- 
fessional appearance. 

And one further word on pie-mak- 
ing: Do you recall me giving you a 
really fine recipe for making mince- 
meat from green tomatoes last year? 
It was a bit different from that one 
we've heard of for so long. I’m 
placing it in next month’s issue. Also 
I have a number of recipes for pickles, 
and so on, that I’m sure you'll enjoy. 
In the meantime, if there is any cer- 
tain pickle recipe that you can’t find 
and you want me to locate it for you, 
write me. 

But remember, this doesn’t hold 
true for any household query ... just 
for pickles. But with this month’s 
questions I’ve cleared off all the let- 


“ters in my files, so write me for help 


on any.of your pet worries and the 


to bind a clean cloth around the out~ readers and I will do our level best 


to help you. 
Bye bye for now... and every 
good wish. Aunt Sal. 


Let’s Ask Aunt Sal 


There are so many various tasks, 

In a busy housewife’s day; 
We like to.try to help her, 

“In any sort of way. 
Vers I should emphasize the 

word “try” for apparently in the 

June issue I erred grievously in the 
handling of one certain question. I 
shall give it top billing in this column 
and give a full explanation. 

Q.: A few days after gathering the 
eggs, the shells.turn yellow. We use 
propane gas. Do you think this is the 
reason? — (Repeat.) <--Mrs. Ta Ss, 
Bow Island, Alberta. . 

A.: I answered that I thought the 
propane gas was responsible. Tre- 
ceived a letter from the managing- 
director -of the Canadian Propane 


Company of Canada and he’ took ex- 


ception to the fact that I blamed this 
discoloration on the gas fumes. They 
had referred the problerm to the Divi- 
sion of Animal Science of the Univer- 
sity of Manitoba and they proceeded 
to check eggs that were subjected to 


a continuous stream of propane gas | 


and see if this treatment changed the 
color of the egg shells. Now I’d be 
a pretty braye woman to try to pit 
my opinion against all such scientific 
testings but I have observed in homes 
using propane gas that the edges of 
the stove and painted walls and such 
all acquired a definite yellow tinge. 
In my home I use natural gas and yet 


Ihave to repeatedly remove such dis- 


eolorations and venetian . blinds are 
affected the same way. I Brant you 


Calgary, Alberta. 


.that in the home of the woman who 


wrote me there may have been fully 
installation involved. 


. .. I would be pleased to receive 
letters from’ any other reader who - 


might have encountered such a prob- 
lem. I think it was wonderful of the 
officials of this company to write me 
and I’m always so pleased to receive 
authoritative advice. It makes me feel 
as if I had many guardian angels 
watching over me to help me when I 
go astray... 

Q.: When my bread gets to be a 
few days old it becomes sticky in the 
middle of the loaf. Why is this ? 
I’m sure it isn’t undercooked. — (Mrs. 
W. F., Vermilion, Alta.) 

A.: At least twice during the past 
eight years this question has been 
thoroughly threshed out. But in case 
you are a new reader you may have 
missed this. This condition is called 
ROPE. It is a bacteria: some think 
in the flour itself and some blame the 
potatoes. Anyway I took this up with 
all authorities that were in a position 
to know and they agreed there was 
only one thing that would cure it and’ 
that was vinegar. Empty the flour 
from the bin and wash the bin well 
with vinegar water. Also do the 
same with flour sieves and bread 
board, etc. Then many more women 
who had encountered this problem, 
found that .if they added about 2 
thlsps. of vinegar to the sponge the 
condition was removed. The vinegar 
won’t change the taste of the bread. 
I’m compiling a scrapbook of old 
copies of my columhs and I shall 
send you some material on this; 


Q.: I have a blonde-colored Mexiean . 


tooled-leather purse which has started 
to turn dark. Could you recommend- 
any polish to keep it its original 
color? (Mrs. P. B., Big Valley, 
Alfa.) 

A.: Get some saddle soap and use 
that, working up a good suds and use 
a minimum of water. That -is the 
only washing agent advised for 
leather. But there is one bleach that 
Specialists claim is safe for all types 
of materials and that is sodium per- 
borate. To use this you dissolve 4 
tblsps. in one pint of water. Wring 
out a cloth in this and rub gently. 
Follow with cloth wrung from clear 
water. Follow up, when dry, with a 
waxing. 

Q.: How can I salvage ‘butter that 
has gone rancid. (Repeat.) 

A.: (From Mrs. B. E. M.) One can 
make fine soap from this butter. Even 
when the butter was quite salty, I've 
had: good success. Just follow. the 
directions on the Gillet’s lye tin. Be 
sure to dry out the soap well for at 
least four months. e 

Q.: Have you got a recipe for pie 
that has mashed bananas in the fill- 
ing ?—(Mrs. Rw f., Kelvington, Sask.) ~ 
A.: Banana Cream Pie — (I tested 
this recipe this week and the results” 
were good.) Hither bake the crust 
first and boil the custard in top of 
double boiler or use unbaked shell 
and bake the custard. 


kle with a little lemon juice for it gets 
dark so soon. Then make a custard 
of these: 1 pint rich milk, 2 beaten 
egg yolks, 2 thisps. sugar and 4 tsp: 
salt. Add mashed banana to. this. 


Stir while thickening. Use two egg. 


whites for meringue. § 


Q.: Could you give me any informa- — 


tion on the ‘‘Blue Cross” age of in- 
surance ? 

A.: I’m very sorry that I have mis- 
laid this address and it doesn’t seem 
to want to be found. Can any reader 
supply this? : 


“f NO OTE: — All readers are invited to 
send their “problems. to Aunt Sal, in. 
care of the Farm and Ranch Review, 


. 


First mash ° 
‘two small or one large banana. Sprin- : 


re 


DAIRY POOL DIRECTORS 

Following is a list of the directors 
of the Central Alberta Dairy Pool : 

District 1—J. J. Stone, Alix. 

District 2—J. A. Ross, Duhamel. 

District 3—B. Bradley, Lacombe. 

District 4—-F. Domoney, Penhold. 

District 5—J. A. Wood, Elnora. 

District 6—Ed. Eckman, Corona- 
tion. 

District 7--E. Jacobsen, Coaldale. 

District 8—D. S. Ross, Olds. 

District 9—G. E. Church, Balzac. 

» * * 

The first homogenized milk was 
successfully introduced to consumers 
in 1927 in the city of Ottawa, On- 


tario. Commercial sales of the pro- 
duct were begun in the U.S. in 1932.” 


OF * 

Finland ranks first in per capita 
consumption of fluid milk in 17 coun- 
tries while Italy ranks last. The 
people of Finland consume 653 pounds 
of milk per capita per year, compared 
to 115 pounds consumed in, Italy. 

x * & 

Stronger marketing organizations 
are an imperative need of dairy farm- 
ers “to hold their own in the agricul- 
tural economy and to maintain their 
traditional leadership in constantly 
improved products and services to the 
public,” declares Russell S. Waltz, 
president of the U.S. National Milk 
Producers’ Federation and general 
manager of Consolidated Dairy Pro- 
ducts (Darigold). 

# 


* * 


irrigated Pastures 

N ANY farmers in the irrigated 

areas of the prairies are trying 
out irrigated pastures — with results 
varying from profitable to mediocre to 
disappointing. The Lethbridge Ex- 
perimental Farm emphasizes the fol- 
lowing points for the best production: 

1. The mixture most suitable for 
southern Alberta is one of brome 
grass, 7 pounds per acre; orchard 
grass, 7 pounds; creeping red fescue, 
4 pounds, and white Dutch clover, 2 
pounds. 

2. Rotational grazing by fencing 
the field into quarters allows the ani- 
mals to grazé each quarter for a week 
before being moved. Thus, each 
quarter is given three weeks of irri- 
gation and rest to recover. 

3. Frequent light irrigations will 


provide ample moisture over most of* Using 


the season with some increase during 
hot periods. About three inches of 
water after each grazing will do the 
trick. 

4, The height of grazing can be 
important. Turning the animals into 
a fresh pasture when the grass is 10 
to 12 inches high and removing them 


when they have grazed down to 3. 


inches has maintained vigorously 
growing plants. Grass yields drop 
50% when only 1% inches of stubble 
are left instead of the recommended 
3 inches. 

5. Harrowing 2 or 3 times each sea- 
son spreads the droppings, distributes 
fertility to increase yields and pre- 
vents hummocks forming. 

4. ‘Mowing can often control early 
spring weeds. Also, it encourages 
fresh, leafy growth. In spring par- 
ticularly, there are often grass stems 
left uneaten and little new growth de- 
velops until these are removed by 
mowing. 

7 Fertilizing is necessary to pro- 
duce high yields. Amounts and kinds 
vary with the location, but the gen- 
eral practice is to apply 100-pounds 
of 11-48-0 in early spring, and follow 
up with one or two 100-pound applica- 
tions of 33.5-0-0 during the summer. 


BIG COWS — MORE MILK 

Shouid we raise bigger cows? The 
Virginia Extension Service experts 
have come out with results that favor 
the idea. . 

For Jerseys, each 100-pound in- 
crease in weight resulted in 490 
pounds more milk. The same body 
weight increase in Guernseys brought 
a 750-pound milk increase. The 100- 
pound weight increase in Holsteins 
gave a 970-pound milk production 
rise. 

Big cows eat more, but they aver- 
age more milk and income over feed 
costs, declare the Virginia people. 

* * x 


ALFALFA — A ONE-CUT CROP_ 


Dryland farmers of Southwest Sas- 
kKatchewan are advised against cut- 
ting their alfalfa hay more than once 
during a season. The Swift Current 
Experimental Farm says that usually 
there is a fair growth of alfalfa fol- 
lowing the first cutting, whether with 
grass or in a pure stand, and there 
1s a temptation to make second cuts. 
However, this might provide more hay 
that one summer, but the serious win- 
ter kill resulting will vary from thin- 
ning of the stand to complete elimin- 


ation. This whole phenomenon of | 


second cut is associated with plant 
vigor and food reserves and there is 
seldom enough moisture for a third 
crop in a season. 

. * * s 


MILK PIPE LINE 


Anvone can have a pipeline milking 
system if he follows the example of F. 
Van Wageningen, of Vermilion, says 
BE. H. Buckingham, district agricul- 
turist. This man has a three-stall 
milking parlor in which he has in- 
stalled his homemade pipeline system. 
It consists of 3 milking units which he 
purchased second hand, 3 scales, 30 
feet. of 1l-inch plastic hose, plastic 
couplings, a stainless steel milk pump 
and 20 feet of %-inch rubber hose 
used for washing purposes. 


The milk flows by gravity into the 
plastic hose and runs to the pump 
where it is elevated to the separator 
or cooling tank. 


To wash this system, he uses about 
2 galions of water mixed with deter- 
gent and has a completed system 
the plastic and rubber hoses 
with the milk pump pushing it 
through the hoses. The total cost was 
about $350. 

® * * 
DAIRYING IN BRITAIN 

The following extract is from the 
Milk Producer Journal of the United 
Kingdom Milk Marketing Board: 

In the past five years the total sup- 
plies from farms in England and 
Wales have increased by one-fifth. 
But during that time the milk that 
has had to be realized in the manu- 
facturing markets has risen to a 
figure.more than three times what 
it was (an increase of 234 per cent). 
There has, of course, been an improve- 
ment in the productivity of the cow 
that is almost phenomenal. The cow 
yield in those herds selling milk has 
increased by 13 per cent to the prom- 
ising figure of 720 gallons a year. This 
reflects progress in several directions, 
including cow-management as well as 
cow-breeding. During the five years 
in question the producer’s price has 
moved up 2 per cent. But there are 
other equally revelant increases. Min- 
imum wage rates have increased 34 
per cent, dairy cake 7 per cent, sul- 
phate of ammonia 29 per cent and 
superphosphate 4 per cent. 
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IMPORTANT 
EVER BEFORE 


The role of farmers’ co-operatives is more important 
today than ever before. 


Their members are the strongest group left in this 
country to oppose all the “isms” including “stateism”’. 


Farmers operate the greatest number of private en- 
terprises in our total economy — Co-operation is private 
enterprise at its finest. 


They believe that if there are weaknesses in our 
capitalistic system of doing business the thing to do is 
correct them rather than destroy the system which has 
put our country on a pinnacle. 


Our capitalistic system is the only one in which our 
Co-operatives can operate. 


_ Based on self réliance the farmer co-operatives em- 
body the faith and hope that we can solve our own prob- 
lems and frequently do. 


Take co-operatives out of the dairy picture and you 
would approach a monopoly situation. More farmers than 
ever before are accepting these truths as self evident. 


The membership of co-operatives is growing! Out 
of this growth greater benefits have been possible to all 
farmers, dairy and poultry men whether they be co-opera- 
tors or just on the fence. 


The Central Alberta Dairy Poo! is a farmer-owned 
co-operative giving service to its members in Central and 
Southern Alberta. 


In 1956, the C. A. D. Pool sold on behalf of its mem- 
bers almost 10 million dollars worth of their products. 
Each member received the full market price on delivery 
and an additional 2.1% on all purchases from its members 
‘was credited to their accounts. Co-operative service, not 
profit and the maximum returns possible to those who 
produce is the co-operative ideal. In 1956 the provincial 
average of special cream bought was 53.7%. TheC. A. D. 
Pools 19 creameries bought an average of over 60% special 
cream. 


Tell your neighbors of the benefits all farmers are 
enjoying from the efforts of the co-operatives in reducing 
the former excess margins on grain, butterfat and other 
things produced on the farm. 


Any C. A. D. Pool branch is a good place to do 
business with. Won't you come in and see us and bring 
your neighbor. . 


Central Alberta Dairy Poot 


“OWNED BY THE PEOPLE IT SERVES" 
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you are a CKOV listener, we’d 
like to hear from you. 


What are your favorite 


pro- 
grams ? ~ 


Got any beefs ? 
Perchance a bouquet ? 


IF 


you are too far away, write 
us anyway. We'd like to 
know what RADIO means to 
you. Also any suggestions 
you have. Write the Promo- 
tion Department, Radio 
CKOV, Kelowna, British Co- 
lumbia. 


Many thanks ! 


Dial .630 


CKO 


KELOWNA —_ B.C, 
“Canada’s Apple Capital” 


COMPLETE 


NEWS 
OVERAG 


Radio Station 
CFQC 


CFQOC | 
THE RADIO HUB OF SASK. 
SASKATOON 


Saskatoon . 
600 K.C. 5000 Watts 
A.M. NEWS... 
1:00 — 1:05 
3:00 -—- 3:05 
§:00 — 5:05 
6:15 — 6:20 
6:45 — 6:50 
7:15 — 7:20 
7:45 — 8:00 
8:30 — 8:35 
9:00 — 9:05 
10:00 — 10:05 
11:00 — 11:05 
THE WORLD TODAY 
12:15 — 12:50 p.m. 
FACTS ABOUT FARMING 
1:20 ~— 4:35 p.m. 
P.M. NEWS . >. 
3:00 — 3:05 
4:00 — 4:10 
56:45 — 6:10 
10:00 — 10:15 p.m. 
THE WORLD TO-NIGHT 
11:00 — 11:30 p.m. 


Prrsonal Message 


With this issue I am retiring as 
editor of the Farm and Ranch Review. 
My successor is W. N. Love, a young 
man with energy and ideas. I trust 
that readers will give him due con- 
sideration and support. 

Some 27 months ago I retired as 
superintendent of publicity with the 
Alberta Wheat Pool. Since then I 
have found the work of editing this 
farm publication very interesting. I 
feel 1 have made a friendly contact 
with many thousands of people whose 
faces 1 have never seen. But I have 
other interests and responsibilities 
which require my personal attention. 


So this is good-bye . 
- e 
Pan ont. D. heslkrar 
* 2 s 


Kipling. 


Go to your work and be strong, 
Halting not in your ways, 
Balking the end half won 
For an instant dole of praise. 
Stand to your work and be wise — 
Certain of word and pen— 
Who are neither children nor gods 
But men in a world of men. 
= * > 


In a letter from Mrs. Mabel Flint 
Hagman, of Olympia, Washington, 
which appeared in the Feb., 1956, is- 
sue of the Farm and Ranch Review,, 
mention was made of Preacher Law. 
Mrs. H. W. Pike, box 1372, would like 
to get Mrs. Hagman’s address as she 
is the great granddaughter of Preach- 


er Law. 
s * * 


THE HOMESTEAD DAYS 


The Editor: 

Your columns, Ina Bruns’, Kerry 
Wood's, and Aunt Sal’s are to me the 
gest parts of the Farm and Ranch 
Review, and a name caught my eye 
because it is unusual, F. F. Pottorff. 

Reading the paragraph, I realized 
this "was Frank Pottorff (we used to 
pronounce it ‘‘Put-off’’}), who was one 
of our neighbor homesteaders in the 
early days, near Leo. If he reads this 
column regularly he may remember 


Billy and Leta (Richardson) Porter- 


who he often met at dances during 
during the 1907 to 1911 period. We 
have lived near Czar for'46 years, but 
stil] think of the good old friends of 
homesteading days, 

I can’t remember whether there 
was any break in our subscription to 
the Farm and Ranch Review during 
all these years, but it is doubtful. 


We laughed over the “chain letter’, 
of that same column. It is the only 
chain letter l ever enjoyed! (I broke 
every chain that came my way.) Ca- 
lamity has still not overtaken me! — 
Leta R. Porter, Czar, Alta. 


s » . 


A VOICE FROM B.C. 
The Editor : 

Congratulations to you on your 
splendid and truthful editorials in the 
June issue. I got more truth from 
them than 1 have seen in any other 
paper. It seems to me that chaos 
rules tn this best of all worlds. The 
discovery that man can be scientifi- 
cally manipulated, and that govern- 
ments can turn large masses this way 
or that has resulted in most of our 
misfortunes. Hitler said if you tel} 
big hes often enough you will be be- 


lieved. It appears that the masses 
aré the most duped and doped in all 
history. The doctors see our weak- 
nesses, the lawyers our rascality and 
the politicians our gullibility. Some 
people will not face the facts as they 
find them but will go by what is in- 
stilled in them from their infancy, 
when they did not know right from 
wrong. That is what blocks real 
honest thinking in the adults. Most 


people run away from the fear of 


thinking as though it were a plague. 
It fs time they woke up to the fact 
that thought is great and swift and 
free, the light of the world and the 
chief glory of man. The mind is like 
the body in that it can be trained. 
The secret of culture is one part read- 
ing to 10 parts of reflection. ” 


There was a time when knowledge 
was the prerogative of the ruling 
classes, but this surprising power has 
been wrested from them. Seek and 
ye shall find is the law concerning 
knowledge today. It is a priceless 
birthright. 


Commenting on your last para- 
graph that you are inclined to think 
the toughs will inherit the earth, 
that is the truth by all indications, 
When I have lived out my mortal 
span (I am 77 years), according to 
the Great Creator’s plan, and having 
got by St. Peter’s watchful guard, to 
claim a place in heaven as my reward, 
I wonder if that shining angel band 
will greet me by the hand. Or will 
they rudely thrust me out the door, 
because I farmed on earth's far dis- 


tant shore. — Harry Hesketh, Sr., 
Osoyoos, B.C. : 
* 2 e . 
OUTSIDE INVESTMENTS IN 
CANADA 
The Editor : 


May we sincerely compliment you 
on the editorial comments on the 
many important subjects you delve 
into concerning Canada, Canadians, 
and our relationship with Britain and 
our joint Commonwealth: also with 
United States and U.S. capital invest- 
ments in Canada. 


However, what prompted me to 
write this letter was on page 6, June 
issue, “Selling Out Our Resources” 

Now, in 1907, the writer was Sec.- 
Treasurer for what was called “‘Local 
Improvement Dist. 10-T-4., south of 
Calgary some 47 miles, where we 
farmed tor some time. 

After securing the names of land 
owners in nine townships I sent as- 
sessment and tax notices to every 
province in Canada, and to every one 
of the States south of the border ex- 
cept three on the Atlantic seaboard. 
And every one of the absentee new 
owners of part of Canada paid their 
taxes. As of today statistics indi- 
cate that “per capita’, Canadians have 
more than double the investments in 
U.S.A. than do the U.S. per capita in 
Canada. If.we apply the same rule 
to Canadian investments in Brazil for 
instance, the people of Brazil would 
object very strongly to any more Ca- 


.nadian capital ownership in Brazil. 


‘The fact that all capital invest- 
ments in Canada are subject to our 
laws and taxes of all sorts, and to 
import and export umpirage, etc., 
gives fair assurance that any foreign 
capital investments in Canada sensi- 
bly applied to developing our re- 
sources will not endanger the owner- 
ship of Canada by Canadians. — W. 
S. Cameron, Creston, B.C. ; 

Ed. Note: — What is my concern is 
the ownership of such a large per- 
centage of Canadian resources by out- 
side corporations. Right now the ad- 
verse trade balance with the U.S.A. 
is in excess of a billion dollars a yéar. 
What will it be when the flow of 
dividends increase to a very substan- 
tia) total ? 


-CHAPMAN’S HOMER ~- 
Much have I travelled in the realms 
of gold, 
And many a goodly state and king- 
dom seen; _ 
Which bards in realty to Apollo hold 
Oft of one wide expanse had I been 


told 

That deep-browed Homer ruled as his 
demesne; 

Yet did I never breathe its pure~ 
serene - 


Till I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his 


ken: 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle 
eye : 

He stared at the Pacific — and al) his 
men : 


Looked at each other with a wild 
surmise — . 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien. 


Bousuise* 


SALESMAN 


SELL to the U.S. 
RANCHER Stockman 


With the only Weekly Livestock pubit- 


ip the area. Over 
14,0U0s subscribers concentrated in 
these rich livestock states. Advertise 
in the Reporter and give them 4 chance 
to buy from you. 


cation published 


WESTERN LIVESTOCK 
REPORTER 


Billings, Montana 


30x 1497 


FROM NINE TILL 
NOON THERE'S 


LUCKY 
LISTENING 
LADIES 


CKRD 


9:00 - 9:45 a.m. 
“What Is Ht 7* 


10:00 


News. 


10:05 
"Who Ami? 
10:15 
Mary Lou Calling. 
10:30 


Eaton’s Persona Shopper. 


10:45 


‘Morning Memo’s. 


11:05 
Hits For the Mrs. 


CKRD 


REO DEER - ALBERTA 
850 Ke 1000 Watts 


Alberta Oil Sparks Economic Revolution 


By RAYMOND E. WEGH 


N 
I Company opened a well in Leduc 
whose aftermath of 
brought about an era of rapid changes 
which might be termed an economic 
awakening. This has resulted in an 


improved standard of living and has 


affected industry and the welfare of 
citizens all across Canada. 

For thirty years Imperial had been 
drilling for oil without finding any- 
thing, having sunk~ 133 consecutive 
dry wells. In the last ten years of 
this period 114 dry wells were sunk— 
- a total depth of 96 miles at a cost of 
over 13 million dollars, 


These expenses are incurred by the 


maintenance of field geologists, who 
study layers of rock formation to see 
of what type they are and which way 
they slope, and the core drilling crew 
who, with their portable rig on a huge 
truck, drill down into rock to get 
~ samples for study in the laboratory. 
The sgismograph crew, which takes 
30 men and costs $15,000 a month, 
‘drills shallow holes in which a charge 
of dynamite is set off to create radar 
waves which travel down in different 
directions to the rock layer below 
and are recorded for the time they 
take to bounce back to different points 
on that surface. The time indicates 
the depth of the rock layer. Oil men 
say that the seismograph “can mea- 
sure the footsteps of an ant.” The 
final step is the work of the drilling 
crew which may drill a hole to a 
depth of two and a half miles and 
may cost a million dollars. 

So it was a real time of rejoicing 
when Ledug gave up its secrets. -Un- 
til then Canada was importing 90 per 
cent of her crude oil, her own total 
production being only 20,000 barrels a 
day. At that time she had only two 


major oil fields — Turner Valley and - 


Norman Wells. 


Huge Oil Reserves 


Now Canada produces 70 per cent 
of her crude oil requirements. The 
country has 10,300 successful wells as 
compared with 400 in 1947, and esti- 
mated known oil reserves have 
mounted from 72 million barrels to 3 
billion: 

“By the end of 1947 Imperial had 24 
producing wells in the Leduc field. By 
1956, 140 million barrels of oil had 
been produced. This area has an 

“estimated reserve of 250 million 
barrels. 
field was discovered with an estimated 
oil reserve of 700 million barrels; in 
1949, Golden Spike with 175 million 
barrels; in 1952, Bonnie Glen with 
800 millién barrels; and the biggest 
discovery, the Pembina field, in 1953, 
with an official estimated oil reserve 
of 400 million barrels and unofficial 
estimates placing the figure at 1% bil- 
‘lion. 


Oil Brought Employment 


“The oil business has brought pros- 
perity and well paid employment. to 
hundreds of young married couples 
and young men who have come off 
the farm. Easterners whose world 
has been on the other side of the 
Great Lakes have been attracted west 
and are fusing their talents and ex- 
periences with fellow Canadians of 
the prairies. Eastern steel and Al- 
berta oil go hand in hand. 

As _I looked at those stately der- 
ricks with tons of machinery, pipe, 
cables, and rigging I thought of the 
contrast it was—to the little wood 
derricks over the oil wells in Pe- 
trolia, Ontario, where in 1867 the first 
oil was discovered in Canada. From 
my window in a Petrolia hotel one 
evening I saw that well and through 


the night I heard the creak of the. 


network of cables oscillating across 


February of 1947 the Imperial Oil 


diseoveries ' 


In 1948 the Redwater oil. 


fields and through culverts, pumping 
the different wells and by which they 


were connected to a central pumping 


unit. 


Many Companies Operating 

At the time of Leduc, Imperial Oil 
had fewer than 20 competitors explor- 
ing for oil. Now there are 480 com- 
panies. The Imperial Oif Review 
stated, “Alberta has received more 
than half a billion dollars in direct 
revenues from: oil, Ample supplies of 
natural gas and petroleum products 
for _petrochemicals. have attracted 
more than $100 million in new indus- 
tries to Alberta.” u 


In Edmonton three refineries were 
built. One had been a U.S. Army 
refinery in Whitehorse, Alaska, dis- 
mantled and hauled to Edmonton, 
where it was reassembled. It was 
bought for $1 million; moving and re- 


-assembling it brought the cost to 


$8,700,000 — about as much as anew 
refinery would cost, but it was set up 
nearly two years sooner than a new 
one could have been completed, so 
valuable refining time was saved. The 
parts were hauled by truck down the 
Alaska highway. to the railhead at 
Dawson Creek from where they were 
taken by rail to Edmonton: Parts 
too big for trucks were taken by boat 
to Vancouver and by rail from there. 


Pipe Lines Built 

Four new refineries were- built in 
Saskatchewan and two. in Winnipeg 
as a result of the Inter-Provincial 
Pipe Line which was laid from Hd- 
monton to the west end of Lake Su- 
perior in 1950. The line, which con- 
veys Alberta oil to eastern Canada 
was sponsored by Imperial Oil. In 
1953 the line was extended to Sarnia, 
Ontario, giving it a total length of 
1,772 miles, the world’s longest crude 
oil.trunk line. On my visit to Sarnia 
in 1953 I was amazed at the intricate 
maze of refineries covering many 
acres of the city and the highly or- 
ganized industries for manufacture of 
oil by-products. Plans are under way 
to extend the pipe line to refineries in 
Toronto. 
equipped to produce a higher quality 
gasoline to meet the need of the high 
compression automobiles. 

In 1952 the Trans-Mountain Pipe 
Line,, 718 miles in length, was laid 
across the Rockies from Edmonton to 
Vancouver to supply the refineries 
there with crude oil. A year later the 
line was extended 69 miles to Wash- 
ington, where two refineries were 
built; Vancouver and the state of 
Washington both switched from Cali- 
fornia to Canadian oil. Japanese 
boats docked at Vancouver to import 
gasoline. Ten years ago Canada had 
a total of 418 miles of pipe line; now 
she has 5,700 miles. of it. 


Industrial Development 


The prosperity of Edmonton and 
Calgary has greatly increased since 
the oil boom ‘and mainly because of it. 
Calgary has grown from a population 
of 100,000 a decade ago to 196,000. 
Edmonton grew from 118,000 to 249,- 
000. -In 1955 Calgary issued 5,515 
building permits compared to 2,578 in 
1947. About 250 oil companies make 
tleir headquarters at Calgary, and 
198 petroleum service and supply 
companies, swelling the population 
by 15,000. These oil companies have 
60 to 70 planes based at the new mil- 
lion-dollar air terminal. 

Edmonton has 117 oil-field equip- 
ment and-supply- firms. Other indus- 
tries are coming in to utilize the na- 
tural gas as fuel. Some have come 


directly to utilize oil by-products for 


manufacture of new materials. 

One of these is. the $13-million 
polyethylene plant of Canadian In- 
dustries Ltd. in east Edmonton. 


Refineries. are now being } 


£35. 
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Ethane from natural gas is made 
into polythene resin from which man- 
ufacturers make a great variety of 
plastic goods. At Fort Saskatchewan, 
Sherritt-Gordon built a $17 million 
plant which makes ammonia from na- 
tural gas. The biggest plant is the 


$70. million petro chemical plant of. 


Canadian Chemical Company, taking 
up 430 acres east of the city. From 
butane, ethane, and propane it turns 
out textile products, ingredients for 
cosmetics, perfumes, drugs, dyes, food 
flavoring, acetic yarn for cloth, syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

These three industries employ more 
than 1,500 people. Edmonton's uni- 
versity has the only course in pe- 
troleum engineering in Canada. The 
Polymar Company has: purchased 
1,500 acres in Blackfalds, midway be- 
tween Calgary and Edmonton, where 
it fs setting up a plant for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber and polye- 
thene. It will employ 2,500 people. 


oe 
»* Central 


A whole new field has been operied 
up inthe way of plastics derived 
from oil and natural gas. The con- 
version of these plastics is frequently 
simpler and cheaper than that of 
metals and often plastic has proper- 
ties superior to other material and is 
better adapted for-the desired pur- 
pose. 

Truly it can be seen that oil with its 
resultant by-products has ushered in a 
new era in our economy of which we 
have seen only the beginning. 


NOTE :—The Alberta government 
has received $668,000,000 in oil reven- 
ues since April 4, 1946. Anticipated 
revenue from oil this year is placed at 
$60,000,000. 


etnennaren stants onlin tl iieentomenncevmerennennrtenntete 


“They tell me Mrs, Green is a great 
gossip,” remarked a neigbor to Mrs. 
Johnson 

“That's right, she's got a very keen 
sense of rumor.” 
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Aphids On Barley 

He losses may result from out- 

breaks of the aphid on barley 
crops. The last sévere outbreak was 
in 1955, when late-sown barley crops 
were often completely destroyed. Dr. 
S. A. Wells, cerealist at the Leth- 
bridge Experimental Farm, and Mr. 8. 
McDonald, entomologist at the Science 
Service Laboratory, have made obser- 
vations on test plots and suggest that 
most damage is done during the early 
stages of growth of barley, but that 
the plant becomes tolerant during the 
shooting stage of growth. Then, of 
certain varieties were more 
resistant than others. They maintain 
that spraying with an insecticide is 
essential if the younger barley is at- 
tacked, but that no control measures 
are needed once the barley has ad- 
vanced beyond the tillering stage. 


Cutworm Forecast 


fo roRNe will return to prairie 
erops in increased numbers next 
year, according to.a forecast prepared 
by L. A. Jacobson and Howard Mc- 
Donald, of. the crop insect laboratory 
at Lethbridge. The pale western cut- 
worm forecast is based on larvae sur- 
veys and -rainfall records. The red- 
backed cutworms cannot be forecast 
readily, but all areas infested this 
year should anticipate similar ~or 
“greater damage in 1958. 5 
The normal cultural practice for de- 
creasing cutworm infestation in the 
following spring’s summerfallow is by 
destroying all weeds at the end of 
July and then leaving the fields undis- 
turbed throughout August and the 
first half of September, when’ the 
moths are laying their eggs. In win- 
ter wheat areas where the pale west- 
ern cutworm is a hazard, the prepara- 
tion of seed bed and the seeding of 
winter; wheat should be delayed until 
as near September 15th as possible. 
Cutworms will not lay their eggs in 
fields that are free of weeds and 
crusted by fall rains. Don’t even al- 
low the livestock to walk across the 
field, as this can be as serious as if 
the’ field had been worked. This 
method should have been followed this 
season in those districts of east-cen- 
tral and southern Alberta and west- 
central Saskatchewan where May and 
June rainfall were below normal and 
also in areas suffering from red-back- 
ed cutworm damage. 


ttc 


POLYTHENE FOR MULCHING 


Prospects for the use of polythene 
sheeting as a mulch to speed the 
growth of corn, tomatoes, beans, cu- 
cumbers and other warm-weather 
crops appear promising at the Beaver- 
lodge Experimental Farm. Tests by 
R. E. Harris, horticulturist at the 
station, suggest thaf clear polythene 
may be more effective than black 
polythene. In the spring when the 
soil, had thawed to a depth of three 
inches, the polythene strips were laid 
on the ground and held in place with 
soil around the edges. For two. weeks 
temperatures were taken at a depth 
of 214 inches and the soil temperature 
under the clear polythene was a mini- 


“STEVE” formerly of the 
Avenue Grill 
Invites you to eat at 


Meldon’s Cafe 


-112 SEVENTH AVENUE WEST 


When in CALGARY pring the 
whole family to our Spaeious, Air- 
eonditioned Dining Room and en- 
joy good food. “You'll Like It 
Here!” 


mum of 14% degrees and a maximum 
of 13 degrees warmer than in the un- 
mulched check strip of soil: 
then, beans and corn planted through 
the holes in the clear polythene are 
growing vigorously while those under 
the black and in the unmulched soil 
are making less headway. Polythene, 


_sawdust and black paper mulches are 


all being tested and comparisons 
made with each other and unmulched- 
soil, but all the tests are in the pre 
linary stages. . 


eS te ned 


CRITICIZES U. S. WHEAT POLICY 


The United States has a wheat price 
support policy that in a large measure 
accounts for the wheat surplus in that 
country. In trying to sell the surplus 
abroad unfair practices have been re- 
sorted to which has been injurious to 
Canada. 


That is what W. J. Parker, president 
of Manitoba Pool Elevators, told the 


general meeting of the International. 


Federation of Agricultural Producers 
at Lafayette, Indiana. He said the 
Canadian wheat farmer had to com- 
pete with the U.S. treasury in the ex- 
port market. U. S. wheat exports 
have risen from 10 to 12% of the 
total in pre-war years to 34% in 1936 
and possibly..40% this year. 


SWEET CLOVER WEEVIL 


The sweet clover weevil has been 
attacking forage in the High River 
and Strathmore regions of Alberta, 
and they may make a return visit 
early this month. Their first appear- 
ance was noticed in the damage of 
over-wintered adults early in May, 
but the eggs laid during the spring 
may result in another hungry genera- 
tion along about now . 


Two main cultural methods of con- 
trol are used; plant new stands of 
sweet clover as far as possible from 
old stands. Shallow tillage immedi- 
ately aiter the first cutting in July 
will destroy most pupating weevil. 
However, control of the adults already 
doing damage requires the use of 
chemicals. Recommended ‘government 
sprays are- available throughout Al- 
berta and application instructions will 
be supplied by the district agricul- 
turists. 


ee 
CONTROLLING QUACK GRASS 
Dalapon is a useful chemical to con- 


trol quack grass in the garden or for 


spot treatment in the field. Like 
TCA, it has a sterilizing effect on 
many other plants, and after applica- 
tion seeding must be delayed well over 
a month. Henry Friesen, agronomist 
in charge of field husbandry at the 
Lacombe Experimental Farm, recom- 
mends that the garden area or field 
patch be treated with dalapon in Sep- 
tember or early October so that it can 
do its job and yet not delay spring 
seeding. He suggests that -dalapon 
can be applied in the spring to fallow 
when the quack grass is five or six 


inches tall, but before the flowering ‘ 


stalks appear. -He points out that a 
complete kill is an exception and the 
and the occasional plant that strug- 
gles through must be finished with a 
hoe. He says that dalapon is particu- 
larly useful to the new home,owner to 
control quack grass before seeding his 
new lawn, but he warns that the 
directions on the container must be 
adhered to and all precautions ob- 
served. 
ee 
PROLIFIC SHORTHORN 
A grade Shorthorn cow, owned by 
Robert Small, of the Meadow Brook 
Stock Farm, P.E.I., produced seven 


calves in one year and 11 months. >: 


This may be a world record. On April 
24, 1955, the 8-year-old cow gave birth 


Since* 


to triplets. Last year she had twins 
and in March, 1957, produced twin 
calves once again. All \the ‘calves 
have been healthy and shown normal 
development. 


FARM NOTES 


Canadian flour mills have ‘been 
heavily hit by the competition of 
bonussed United States exported 
flour. Net income of Maple Leaf 
Milling Co. last year was one cent on 
the sales dollar. 

* s = 

The Milwaukee Journal reports 
that eleven farmers in one electoral 
district in Kansas collected $430,000 
for curtailing corn acreages. It is just 
such incidents that is turning U.S. 
voters against government farm poli- 
cies. 


~e * . 


The British Columbia Beef Growers’ 


Association understands that if a li-. 


cense is obtained from the Canadian 
Wheat Board they will be able to pur- 
chase grain direct from farmers in 
Alberta. They plan on,applying for 
such a license in order to get a cheap- 
er feed grain. 

s 2 ® 

Self-feeding pelleted rations result- 
ed in increased feed consumption and 
faster gains when compared to hand- 
feeding similar rations of long hay 
and whole grain. The self-fed and 
hand-fdd rations were utilized with 
equal efficiency... The increased gain 
and slightly higher selling value of the 
self-fed lambs were insufficient to off- 
set the cost of grinding, Mixing and 
pelleting. 

s 8 #¢# j 

Saskatchewan farmers are warned 
to take stock of their winter fodder 
supplies. Earle Roger, provincial live- 
stock specialist, says that the recent 
dry spell indicates that a feed short- 
age may develop this winter, and he 
suggests cutting extra hay as soon 
as possible while it is still fairly 
young and contains most valuable nu- 
trients.. Road allowances, sloughs and 
waste lands should be searched for 
hay and as much put up as possible. 

* * * 

Franklin D. Roosevelt’ told this 
story on himself at many a dinner 
party: A son introduced the new 
deacon to his father, who was both 
slightly deaf and a staunch Republi- 


can: “Pa,” said the son, “here’s our 
new deacon.” “New DEALER?” 
boomed Pa. ‘‘No, new deacon,” re- 


peated the son. “He’s a son of a 
bishop.” That pleased Pa, who 
agreed happily, “They all are.” 


* * = 


Canadians ate 73.6 pounds of beef 
each last year compared to United 
States citizens who ate 84.2 pounds of 
beef apiece- on the average. Cana- 
dians also averaged 58.3- pounds of 
pork while the U.S. figure was 66.8 
pounds each. 


CLASSIFIED 


ADVERTISING — 


AGENTS WANTED 


TOYS, DRY GOODS. Auction lots, Cata- 
logue 25c. Samples $1.00. Schaefer, BP264, 
Drummondville, Que. 


_ AUCTIONEERS 


SIM’S AUCTION MART — Western Can- 
ada’s largest Weekly Auction Mart. Sales 
every Monday and Thursday. Purebred 
Livestock, Farm and Furniture Sales. Alex 
Dou Keith Sim, Box 453, Red Deer, 
erta. é 3 


¢ 


AUTO PARTS 


LARGE STOCK. OF USED AND NEW 
PARTS and accessories for all cars, trucks 
and tractors, -Canada Auto Stores, St. 
Matherines.5, Ont = 


FARMS FOR SALE 


VANCOUVER ISLAND, city _of 
Courtenzy, dairy farm, 88 acres, all-under 
cultivation. Barns, machinery, large house, 
abundant spring water.” For particulars 
‘write owner, Box 42, Courtenay, B.€. 


near 


FOR SALE 


4 YARDS, $1, Wabasso Cottons or Celanese 
silks. Postpaid.. Schaefer, 264, Drummond- 
ville, Que. : 


LIVESTOCK 


PARSLOW & DENOON, Stockyards, Cal- 
gary, Alberta, the oldest Livestock Com- 
mission Merchants in Alberta. Established 
since 1916. Office 5-5058, 5-5755; Night 
CHery 4-1651, CHery 4-2848, 


ADAMS, WOOD & WEILLER, LTD., live- 
stock Commission Agents, Alberta Stock- 
yards, Calgary. Phones: 5-5121; Nights: 
CHery 42-8075; CHery 4-2650. _ 


YOUR LIVESTOCK COMMISSION 

AGENT, PAUL & MacDONALD, prompt, 

efficient service. Office telephone 5-5301; 

oi ania CHery 4-0485; 87-1738, Calgary, 
a. . 


LOST AND FOUND 


STRAYED—3 Yearling Steers, red or roan, 

branded VV on right ribs. Reward H. E. 
-. ~~ 

Robinson, Box 94, Carstairs, Alta,..Phone ~ 

1514. 


PERSONAL 


AUTHORS INVITED TO SUBMIT MSS, 
all types (including Poems) for book pub- 
lication. - Reasonable terms. Stockwell 
Ltd., Ilfracombe, England. (Estd. 1898.) 


FEET SMELL ? — PERSPIRE ? — Try 
Foot Ease for positive relief. Enjoy com- 
fort and treedom from embarrassment. 
Send $2.00 for generous supply to Foot 
Ease, Box 1090, North Edmonton 


ADULTS! SEND 10c FOR THE WORLD'S 
funniest joke novelty.cards. Western Dis- 
tributors, Box 24FR, Regina. 


QUIT SMOKING, CHEWING TOBACCO, 
SNUFF — Easily, quickly, reliable, tested 
remedy. Satisfaction or money refunded. 
Save your health and money? “Complete 
treatment $1.98. Western Distributors, ~ 
Box 24-WR, Regina. : 


ADULTS ! BIRTH CONTROL BOOK plus 
modern sex booklet. Both for. 25¢c. Latest 
information. Confidential. Mailed in plain 
sealed wrapper. . Western Distributors, 
Box 24GR, Regina, Sask. 


MEN ! WOMEN !. WANT THAT OLD- 
TIME PEP and vigor? For amazing, 
pleasant surprise try Vita-Perles ($2.00) 
or Test Prostone ($3.00) or both $4.60 in 
plain, sealed package. Western Distribu- 
tors, Box 24-NJR, Regina, Sask. 


Solution to Crossword Puzzle 
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Annual Meeting Of A. L. C. 


TH Alberta,Livestock Co-operative 


Ltd had a net earning of 
$57,708.63 in the business year ending 
May 31 last, on the handling of 540,- 
050 head of livestock. The cash turn- 
over during the year was $32,731,000, 
an average of $630,220 for each week 
of the year. 

This information was given to the 
annual meeting of the association held 
in Edmonton on July 4th and 5th. 
While the earned surplus was down 
some $16,000 from the previous year, 
it was the general feeling that the co- 
operative had operated on a sound 
basis, had given excellent service to 
the membership and made good pro- 
gress. 

Total handlings of cattle and 
calves during 1956-37 were 155,324, up 
15.5% from the previouS year. A 
total of 17,182 sheep was handled, up 
2.3%. Hog handlings totalled 367,544, 
down 21.3% from the previous busi- 
ness year. 


. The co-op. handled 15.3% of cattle 
and calf marketings in Alberta,4.8% 
of sheep and 24.9% of hog market- 
ings. 

In the directors’ report it was 
pointed out that the association has 
paid out from earnings $178,375,000 
in cash to members since the organ- 
ization was formed. 

During 1956 Canadians ate more 
beef than was produced, the report 
states, and supplies were augmented 
by imports from the U.S. On the 
other hand hogs from this country 
were exported to the U.S., mainly as 
pork products, in volume equal to 
10,000 a week throughout the year, 
despite the fact that prices were high- 
er in Canada than in the US. 

The A.L.C. board has opposed a 
change in hog grades, as has the 
prairie provinces in general. The 
board also opposed any changes in 
selling cattle on the basis of dressed 
weights and grades, as the seller is 
not répresented in the transaction. 


Manager’s Report 


George Winkelaar, general man- 
ager, in his report, pointed out that 
there is an increasing trend towards 
direct selling of animals to processors 
without benefit of price competition. 
In 1956 the percentage thus sold 
reached 29.26 of all marketings. In 
slaughter cattle alone the percentage 
was 37.4%. That form of selling de- 
prives the producer of bargaining 
strength. It is not sound that 5% of 
Alberta hog marketings should es- 
’ tablish the price for the balance. 


While Alberta hog producers re- 
ceived $1,250,000 in federal bonuses 
for quality production, the percentage 
of Al and B grades has declined. In 
1950, 25% of hogs marketed were A 
grade and in 1956, 20.2%. On the 
other hand Nova Scotia had 49.8% 
grading A and Prince Edward Island 
55.8%. Extension and field work is 
necessary to improve the quality of 
Alberta hogs. 

The increase in freight rates works 
out against shipments of hogs from 
Alberta, The running costs from Chi- 
cago to Toronto is 7c per 100 Ibs. less 
than from Calgery to Toronto. ' 

Cheap feed has encouraged live- 
stock production. The producer of 
livestock appears to be in a fairly 
sound position. Those who buy feed- 
ing stock will continue to be in a more 
vulnerable position. 

The officers of the Alberta Live- 
stock Co-operative are : President, C. 


P. Hayes; 1st vice-president, C, J, An- 
derson; 2nd vice-president, R. H. Car- 
lyle; sec.-treas.. R. M. Hibbert, direc- 
tors: H. W. Allen, A. Hogg, C. D. 
Lane and J. R. Tomlinson. 


a etn ooo anand 


INOCULATION 18 SAFEST POLICY 


The best preventative for blackleg 
and malignant edema is vaccination 
with dual-purpose bacteria that is able 
to take care of both diseases, accord- 
ing to Dr. B. E. Ballantyne, Director 
of Veterinary Services, Edmonton. He 
points out that one cattleman in 1956, 
who hadn't any losses for years, | 
thought he could quit having his ani- 
mals vaccinated. He lost nine head 
with blackleg and has now chalked | 
the loss down to costly experience. 
Dr. Ballantyne says the best time to 
administer the vaccine is when the | 
cattle are from three to six months of 
age, and he advises keeping the bac- 
terin refrigerated until used. 


rt fea 


t 
ADVANTAGES OF SILAGE 
| 


The success of several Saskatche- | 
wan dairymen in putting up silage 
for the past few years is causing in- 
creased interest in what has previ- 
ously be considered an impractical 
methoa of storing fodder. According 
to Dave Bwart, herd improvement 
supervisor with ‘the Saskatchewan 
government, many dairymen are plan- 
ning to construct trench or bunker | 
silos this summer to feed their herds | 
in the fall, winter and spring months. ; 


Six dairymen on herd improvement 
testing have tried and proven silage 
feeding, with no noticeable drop in 
milk production that ordinarily ac- 
companies the normal drying of pas- 
ture grass in the fall. This has also 
been true when silage was fed during 
winter and well into the spring 
months. Another advantage is that | 
feeding silage outside during the 
spring months keeps cows off the 
grass and allows the pasture to be- 
come well established before being 
heavily grazed. . 


eae EEUU en em mRen cae hohe ouneme seoenaenenmemneemete 


CATTLE DISEASES 

Blackleg and its twin, maliguant 
edema, are cattle disedses that are 
probably as old as the hills. They 
have been with domesticated cattle 
for a long time and are still with 
them. Dr. E. E. Ballantyne, Director 
of Veterinary Services, Alberta De- 
partment of Agriculture, reports that 
to the end of May of this year at the 
veterinary laboratory 8 cases of 
blackleg, 8 of malignant edema, 3 
mixed clostridial infections and one 
clostdidium perfringens were found. 


Only in the lab can these diseases 
be accurately differentiated. The gen- 
eral characteristic of blackleg and 
malignant edema is lameness and 
swellings that crackle on pressure, 
due to gas under the hide. Death may 
appear to be due to bloat,but with 
these diseases, the bloat actually oc- 
curs after death. Stricken carcasses 
should be burnt or buried to prevent 
further spread of the highly resistant 
spores of the disease. The best pre- 
ventative is vaccinating cattle with a 
dual-purpose bacterin that will take 
care of both diseases. Dr. Ballantyne 
advises keeping this bacterin refri- 
gerated until used, and he says that 
the best time to administer it is when 
the cattle are from 3 to 6 months of 
age. : 
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WEATHER 


Everybody talks about it 


_now CFCN has done 


something about it 


A New Weather Service 
NIGHTLY 10:15 P.M. 


With the co-operation of the 
Meteorological Branch of the 
Department of Transport CFCN 


presents a complete weather round-up 


every nite, 10:15 p.m., direct from the 
. ) . 


weather office at Calgary Airport, 
McCall Field. 


The Voice of 
the Prairies 
Ltd. 
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Canadian Grain Storage In 


Caer s wheat supplies in the 
1956-57 crop year totalled around 


1,078,000,000 bushels, consisting of a 


carryover from the previous crop year 
of 540,000,000 bushels and a 1956 crop 
_of 538,000,000 bushels. The 1956-57 
crop year ended on Aug. 1. The carry- 
over will be larger this year than last, 
probably around 600,000,000 bushels. 
On July 17 the visible supply of 
wheat, that is wheat stored in eleva- 
tors, totalled 387,000,000 bushels. It 
was then estimated that. 273,000 000 
bushels remained in farm storage. 
But a lot of that wheat may have been 
disposed. of for livestock feed. 


Up to July 17, 528,500,000 bushels of 
all grains had been delivered in West- 
ern Canada, which was 24.7 million 
bushels more than deliveries during 
the same period in the previous year. 

By provinces deliveries to July 17 
were : 


Pr. 

Man. Sask. Alta. Prov. 

(Millions of Bushels) 
Wheat 34.3 . 200.0 92.2 - 326.5 
Oats _._ 17.9 24.2 17.2 59.3 
Barley. .. 22.0 51.6 38.4 112.0 
Rye: t 2.0 1.0 3.5 
big (7 eee 6.3 15.2 5.7 27.2 
Total _.. 81.0. 293.0> 154.5... 528.5 


Wheat. Exports Down 

Disappearance of wheat tip to July 
17 totalled 318,300,000 bushels com- 
pared with 366,900,000 for the same 
period in the previous year, a drop of 
48.6 million bushels. é 

Exports in the period totalled 254.4 
million as against 301.5 million a year 
ago. Domestic sales this crop year 
totalled 63.9 million as against 65.4 
million a year ago. 

The visible supply of all grains on 
July 17 was 475.7 million bushels. The 
rated eapacity of the Canadian eleva- 


tor sys 
and the 
a billic 
space a 
tor sys! 


The 
pledged to arrange for cash advances 
for grain ‘stored in farm bins. If the 
plan is to be operated by the Wheat 
Board, the act under which the board 
operates will have to be amended and 
there will be a delay ‘until parliament 
sits in the autumn, 

While this season’s grain output 
will be considerably below that of last 


year, there is likely to be less space 


in country elevators and..congestion 
will be as bad, if not. worsé, than last 
year. ‘ 

Of the 387 million bushels of wheat 
in visible supply, 243.4 million bushels 
was in western elevators, 11.5 million 
on the Pacific coast, 4.8 million at 
Churchill, 43.1 million at the Lake- 
head and 64.2 million in eastern ter- 
minals. 

The visible oat supply was 4, T21,< 
000 bushels and barley 57,868,000 
bushels. 


Big World Surplus 

The wheat situation was brighter a 
year ago as substantial forward sales, 
mainly to countries behind the Iron 
Curtain, had been arranged for and 
exports continued through the late 
summer and early autumn. At this 
time importing nations are content to 
buy for immediate needs. The surplus 
wheat in the world is substantial, 
probably around  1,875,000,000,000 
bushels. 

No one can forecast what may hap- 
pen in the next few months, but the 
situation at present is not too bright. 
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Earlier this summer the purchase 
of the assets and properties of the 
Alberta Seed Growers’ Co-operative 
was announced but at the time, the 
actual date of transfer had not been 
established. 


The new Seed Division of the Wheat 
Pool will be in a position to handle 
deliveries of seed from this year’s 
harvest, expected to get under way 
in parts of Alberta within the next 
week or two. 

Mr. Plumer said that few changes 


in staff, facilities and operating 


methods from those of the Seed Grow- 


ers’ Association are planned at the 
present time. Producers will have the 
option of selling on’ a‘ pooling basis 
or they may, sell their seed outright 
to the Seed Division. 

Initial payments and prices will be 
established as.soon as possible, ' 


NEWS NOTES 


_ According to H. A. H. Wallace, 
federal plant. pathologist, more dis- 
eases attack barley than any other 
cereal plant. : 


* * * 


Lack of a good general rainfall in 
North-west India has cut the sowing 
of rice and other.autumn cereals this 
year to about 41.4 million tons, but 
this is still some ten per cent greater 
than in the previous year. 
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pect prairie to seaside Alberta farmers are providing themselves with a complete co-operative grain handling service. 
They own 535 Alberta Wheat Pool country elevators and two huge terminals located at Vancouver and Port Arthur. 


From the time their grain is delivered to a Pool country elevator until it is loaded into boats for export, it is handled 
"by experienced grainmen employed by . ... and working for... 
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“Farmer-owned Co-operative” 


The wheat-growing areas of Moroc- 
| will produce.an exportable. surplus 
* 5,510,000 bushels of durum, but on 
fe other hand Moroccan millers will. 
ive to import at least 3,674,000 bush- 
8 of soft wheat. 

ok 


The wheat crop forecast for Yugo- 
avia this season is about 88 million 
vuShels, or an increase of 23-million 
bushels. The outlook is also good for 
barley,.oats an drye. > 
* * . 


The harvest throughout Italy is 


about two weeks late due to a cold 


wave in April and May. Italian wheat - 
production will still be close to 300,- 
million, bushels compared to last 
year’s 319-million bushels. 

* * Lad 


A heat wave followed by severe 


‘storms in France have caused heavy 


flood damage in Alpine valleys, but at 
the same time they have boosted 
crops*in that country, and a heavy 
crop of wheat is now forecast for 
France. 

, s * * 


Horticultural enthusiasts through 
out Alberta are heading for Leth- 
bridge on the 16th and 17th of this 
month (Aug:) for the 3rd provincial 


~horticultural show. 


The Saskatchewan Wheat Pool has 
purchased the Canadian National 
Railway’s 7,400,000-bushel terminal 
elevator at Port Arthur, which! in- 
creases that organization’s terminal 
elevator capacity at the Lakehead to 
nearly 28,000,000 bushels. The Sask. 
Pool handles 25% of the grain passing 
through the Lakehead. Last year the 
Pool leased a terminal at Vancouver, 
B.C. . 
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‘ ~ Alberta Wheat Pool terminal, Port Arthur. 


farm people. 


Alberta Wheat Pool members patronize their own elevators 


with complete confidence. They know Pool elevators give them 
the very best service at a minimum of cost. Surplus earnings 
are returned to them as patronage dividends’. . 
million since they went into business for pociaes ie a genere: 
tion ago. Eee : ; 


. nearly $20 


They also know that through their Pool they have gained 
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influence and a powerful voice in the formulation of the nation’s 
grain policies. ; 


You; too, can share these benefits. 
to Pool elevators ! 


Join the Pool ! Deliver 


